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OPINIONS OF THE PBE88. 

" This ia a neat little yolame, some of the contents of which 
will be familiar to onr readers, Miss Stockall haying^ for a con- 
siderable period been a favorite contributor of this class of litera- 
ture to All The Tear Round, Miss Stockall' s Sonnets and Poems 
are brief almost to a fault. Some readers dread sitting down to 
a long poem quite as much as if they were compelled to listen 
to a nisi pritis trial, or to read a last century sermon on Elec-^ 
tion or Predestination. There need be no misgivinff on opening' 
tlds book, for brevity is not the only recommendation to be 
awarded. There are everywhere evidences of strong natural 
foeUng, and a healthy elevating tone pervades the volume. If 
there is nothing to mark it as superlative among its numerous 
poetic compeers, there is a great deal to raise it above a large 
proportion of the works now passing current as genuine poetry. 
There is something more required than metre, rhythm, or the 
precise measuring by *foot.' All these and more we have in 

Miss Stockall's Poems and Sonnets Like all true poets, 

our authoress is a great admirer of the beauties of Flora, and 
we have quite a flower garden of sonnets — in which the beauties 
of the heliotrope, heather, apple blossom, orange blossom, jas- 
mine, snow-drop, the ever-dear forget-me-not, and many oUier 
favorites are highly extolled." — The West London Observer. 

** Miss Stocknll is not only a landscape but a figure painter ; 
indeed, her chief power is displayed in depicting the human 
subject. There is scarcely a phase or an incident of life into 
which her penetrating sympathetic song doos not carry hor, oi* 
from which she is not able to draw wise reflection or sweet con- 
solation. Perhaps, if anything, there is too much variety, bnt 
whatever the topic, it is sure to bo treated gracefully, and to 
have some thought drawn from it worthy of remembrance. An 
especial feature of this collection is the comparatively Inrji^e 
space devoted to contemporary subjects. The author's favorite 
writers receive some very warm tributes, the praise at times 
being perhaps a little more than is strictly merited. All will, 
however, admit that in the following touching linos on Charles 
Dickens, Miss Stockall has aptly described the national senti- 
ment : — 

"We wept for him as we but weep for those 
Who dearest, nearest to our hearts have lain ; 
He seemed of kin to us, by sweet and close 
And holy ties of human heart and brain. 
A friend, a brother, well-beloved alway, 
Lay dead among the Kentish hills that day. 

There is a ring of healthy religious feeling in tho book, and 
it may be cordially recommended to all who have a taste for 
that class of son^s which * have power to quiet tho restless pulse 
of care." — Birrmngham Daily Gazette. 

'* From first to last there runs a high tone, refined and elegant 
phraseology, and everywhere wo find the marks of the truo 
poetess. The writer speaks direct to out \iLew:^.?i Va. ^ "cos^KtiKt 
that cannot fail to elevate, and which umat \eaNG 'Oa^ \^^^«t 
better than she found him,"— JBTeble's Margate OaselU. 



OPI^IOlfS OF THE PRJBS8, 

*' Among the many volnmes of poems which are annually 
issued from the press we doubt whether any one published 
during the present year will be read with more unalloyed plea- 
sure than the volume under review. Poets are born and not 
made, and among Nature's poets must be ranked the authoress 
of this charming book, who, in language of measured sweetness, 
appeals to our noblest instincts and excites the admiration of 
the reader. The titles of the different poems are most graceful 
and appropriate; take, for instance, the series which come 
under the heading ' In a Garden.' Each floral favorite is recog- 
nised, and we have a separate set of verses dedicated to 
each flower. Other poems faithfully depict human joys and 
sorrows, and although gentleness and refinement of treatment 
is the style which the fair authoress has for the most part 
adopted, where vigorous language is necessary to depict tragic 
episodes, it is not found wanting. The volume altogether is one 
wc can heartily recommend, as both the subjects chosen and tho 
language employed are calculated to refresh and elevate the 
weary mind, and once perused, the pathos and sublimity of the 
scones depicted will always be recalled with a feeling of pleasure. 
We understand that the authoress is well known in Shropshire, 
and the volume will, therefore, possess an additional interest 
to most of our readers." — Shrenshury Chronicle, 

"The Poems and Sonnets of Harriett Stockall, published by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. are smoothly written and pleasing in 
tone.*'— The Era, 

** Miss Stockairs poems, most of which are reprinted from 
All the Year Bound and other periodicals, have already been 
welcomed by some of the leading London critics, and by a large 
circle of readers, for their grace and tenderness. They give 
proof of an oar thoroughly trained to musical rhythm, a refined 
and cultivated mind, and not a little true poetic feeling. A vein 
of quiet melancholy runs through all, — the subdued sadness of 
a poetical temperament, but there is nothing in the least pain- 
ful in subject or unpleasing in treatment, the verse quoted on 
the title-page from Shelley sounding the keynote of many of 
the poems. The twenty pieces which are included under the 
title ' In a Garden ' are among the best, and contain some 
charming lines that show genuine observation of nature, and 
the capability to make nature sympathetic with the writer's 
sentiments. * Good Night ' is another thoroughly pleasing ex- 
ample, and if it wore set to music as good as the Hues, would 
make an extremely pretty song, while * Tired,* and 'Raindrops 
and Teardrops,' are full of well-expressed plaintiveness." — 
Winchester Ohsei-ver, 

" We are convinced that a wide circulation is in store for so 
charming and instructive a work ; the author has certainly ren- 
dered a valuable service to all lovers of poetry, who cannot fail 
^o treasure tho book as a favorite exponent of a class of poems 
^«^ are composed with groat taste, embodying much power and 
JD of deep thought," — Wenlock and Ludloic Exprew, 



OPINIONS OE THE PBE88, 

*' We Irave before us a most excellent yolome of Poems and 
Sonnets, written by a lady who knows what she is abont. 
While we have in them rhymes and rhythms which remind ns 
of Tom Moore by their briskness, flow and evenness, they are 
full of thong'ht and tender feeling ; thought that elevates, and 
feeling that is not tinctured with drowsiness or melancholy. 
It is too much the cnstom of lady poets, to take a morbid view 
of life — and even Mrs. Barrett Browning was not free from this — 
but Miss H. Stockall has avoided the two extremes, undue levity 
and sombre gloominess. Her poems are bright and sparkling, 
reminding one of a glorious sunshine." — The Malvern News, 

"It is often said that this is not the age of poetry and of 
poets. Nothing can be more untrue. H by such an utterance 
it be meant that g^iants of the art are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, and that l^e age ^hich cherishes Tennyson, Bbown- 
ING, and SwiNBUBNE is not the age of Shaespeabe and 
Milton, we are presented with nothing but a stupid truism. 
We venture to think that there never was a generation inhabit- 
ing the world which is more fully imbued with a spirit of 
poetry than the present one. Thousands feed iihe intellectual 
side of their nature with poetry to>day, where in the past only 
hundreds did so. This generation has the inestimable advan- 
tage of possessing tlie treasures of the dead past as well as 
such wares as they can produce themselves. Nor are these 
latter by any means to be despised. The noble names which wo 
have quoted above are those of men whose songs will live long. 
But we may even go deeper down into the generation to find 
worthy singers whose songs are sweet in the ears of their fellow 
men. The poet who knows that he is only of the second order 
may yet derive sweet comfort from the fact that he holds a 
closer sympathy with the men of his time than another can. A 
living word spoken in the ear of a living man by a living voice 
has a stronger power of appeal than any other. It awakens 
sympathies as no other can. If only it possess the ring of 
truth and of real art, it has an advantage which not oven the 
highest genius of other ages can compete with. Hence it is 
that the songs of such a singer as Miss Stockall, whose volume 
of poems is before us, is welcome. Her words have the true 
ring of art in them, and the ring of truth. A generation which ' 
is greedy of poetry, and is fully prepared to receive all honest 
work with shouts of applause, will not neglect such art as Miss 
Stockall brings to it. We keep our scorn for the poetaster, our 
loving greetings for such as she is. vlt is many a long day since 
we came across a writer whose poetic taste was so cmtivated as 
hers. She possesses in an eminent degree the power of arousing 
the sympathy of those whom she addresses. This gift, joined 
to no ordinary power of language, and a true poetic faculty, 
should make a poet of a less gifted writer than Miss Stockall. 

Her sympathy with nature is the keynote to all her 

song. This is poetey of a very high order, and will, if we mis- 
take not, find its appreciators in these daya ot aTm.o\\.<& ^Q^km^ 
after trutb/'-^Mrewsbury Chronioki Secoutl "Notice, 



OPINIONS OF THE PRE88. 

"Flowers in their strange affinity with hnman jojs and 
sorrows ; wedded love and the love parted by cironmatanoe or 
death ; ^e sense of discipline, and the hope of a peace only de- 
ferred to bo the more assured — these and the like form the 
staple of the book, which, if not marked by yery yigoroas ima- 
gination, is never devoid of a tender and graoefnl sngg^stive- 
uess." — The Queen. 

" We have here a poet commanding admiration by the force 
of her genius and unaffected grace, simplicity, and pathos. We 
hear much said of the decline of the * art of poetry ' in England, 
and it is true that such decline is perceptible : but it is not alone 
the ajrt that has fallen off ; the finer quality of inspiration is 
almost lost. There is a groat deal of verse-making, but only 
verses are made ; rhymesters may bo counted by the hundred, 
but there are but few poets. Inclination and habit qualify 
for the one class, the other is by nature made. To the few de- 
servedly eminent names which might be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, that of the authoress of this fresh and delightful 
volume muRt be added ; and public opinion will keep it perma- 
nently on the list. Miss Stockall is no mere expert in conven- 
tionalities, using old ideas in new ways, but original in thought, 
deep in feeling and facile in expression,, using the best words 
and moRt concise and polished sentences in developing the finest 
conceptions. The sublimity of creation and the holiness of the 
domestic affections are alike the subjects of her verse ; she 
touches the strings of nature in the human heart, and joys and 
sorrows are awakened at her call. Very charming are these 
poems of domestic life, dulcet as the notes of the bird that seems 
to sing of the hoaven towards which it flies, or of the robin that 
comes for charity and love to the window sill." — News of the 
World. 
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The words on the front page which inform the reader that 
many of the poems were reprinted by the authoress from * All 
The Tear Round,' with the permission of Charles Dickens, Esq., 
would serve at onco to assure us that we are not dealing with a 
novice. But, oven so, wo might not have been prepared for the 
real treat which it has been to us to read this volume, as wo have 
read it, from beginning to end. Few will be able to put it down 
when they onco bogin it. Wo say this in all sincerity. Wo have 
no idea who * Harriett Stockall' is. We forget for the moment, 
that she belongs to us by right of residence ; and wo can 
honestly say that wo have not enjoyed any collection of poems 
Ro much sinco first wo mado acquaintance with Adelaide Anne 
Proctor, whom, whilo thoroughly original, our authores;} often 
resembles, liy a coincidence, too, her poems appear in the 
same journal; for Miss Proctor made her ddbut in Charles 
Dickens's ' Household Words.' Again, as was the case too witii 
Barry Cornwall's daughter, it may be said of this authoress (in 
the words of Shelley), that her "sweetest songs are those that 
to)} of saddest thonght. " The Old Court Suburb has one or two 
pootessos in its Diiast, but may well be proud to know this one 
j's to bo added to tho number."— T?ie Kensinglou "Ncurs. 
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TO HENBY WAD8W0BTH LONGFELLOW. 

t 

Great Poet of the Western World ! 
Between ihj land and ours 
The wild Atlantic billows foam, 
Yet thy sweet lays of love and home. 
Like singing-birds fly o'er the sea. 
To find a welcome full and free. 
In bonny English bowers. 

II. 
Thou art no stranger in our land 
Sweet Singer of the West ! 
No English ear has grown too dull 
To find thy music beautiful ; 
No English home has porch so strait 
But thou can'st pass within the gate 
A dear and honoured guest. 

III. 

We see thy spreading chestnut tree 
A-bloom on English plains, 
We know thy blacksmith, swart and strong, 
We watch his toil, we hear his song. 
And thank thee, Poet, who has taught 
Deep things and high from lives euir^a^lit 
With lowlj joys and pama* 



IV. 

We watch, with thee, upon the bridge 

The river roll along : 

Wo follow through the forest green 

The footsteps of Evangeline : 

We see, with thee, the light of stars. 

And learn from thy red planet Mars 

To suffer and be strong. 

■** 
V. 

And since, sweet Singer of the West 
Thine heart beats true with ours. 
Since England hears thy song aright. 
And listening, thrills with deep delight. 
Let one who walks in quiet ways 
Lay, unreproved, beside thy bays 

This bunch of English flowers. 

H. S 
Kensington : Juhj 1881. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS 






Many of the following poems have appeared in All tub 
Yeab Bottnd, and are here reprinted by the kind permission ot 
Charles Dickens, Esq. 



VIGTOBIA. 



ViCTOEU — Lady of a loyal land, 
Queen of a kingdom circled by the sea, 
Mistress of millions countless as the sand. 
Sovereign of subjects gloriously free ! 
Hail, Lady, hail ! thy people waxing proud 
Of Queen and Countiy, shout with glad 

acclaim. 
The neighbouring nations join with plaudits 

loud. 
And earth's remotest borders know thy 

name ; 
And earth's extremest limits look to thee. 
Thou mighty Empress of a mighty State, 
Wild, tributary sovereigns bow the knee, 
And dusky savages thy mandates wait : 
Thy flag is glorious, and thy lightest word 
Li kingly conference with awe is heard. 

b2 



YICTOSIA. 



n 



Victoria — ^Empress of tiiat region vast. 
Warm with the fiercest kisses of the son. 
Mystic with memories of a &bled past, 
Where, worshipped awfully, great waters run. 
England's triumphal march through that far land 
Shakes the great continent, like stately tread 
Of royal elephant, untamed and grand. 
Ere conquering captors bow his noble head. 
And England's Daughter wields the awful rod 
Of empire o'er that land of mysteries. 
Queen and Defender by the grace of Grod 
Of golden regions washed by golden seas. 
The light that blesses England shines afar. 
And cheers the Orient like a splendid star ! 

in 

Victoria — ^Mistress of the arte of peace. 
Well fares the land beneath thy gentle sway. 
Foretasting times when cruel war shall cease. 
And Reason's dawning grow to perfect day. 
Loudly and long is heard among her peers 
The voice of England in these later days ; 
She reaps the golden harvest of past years, 
Sown by the glorious dead in art's wide ways. 
And on all paths of scienciB and of song, 
On painter's easel, and sweet music's lyre, 
Thy gracious smile is shed like sunshine strong, 
Awaking flashes of divinest fire. 
Old England owes to thy beloved hand 
The palms of peace that beautify the land ! 



TIOTORIA. 



IV 



Yictoiia — Lady on whose sacred head 

The crown of matchless sovereignty doth rest, 

Mighty descendant of the mighty Dead, 

Qneen of the kingly sonl and woman-breast. 

Thy people, looking throneward, long have seen 

Another crown o'ershade thy noble brow. 

Set close with thorns of sorrow sharp and keen, 

And to thy grief's great majesty they bow ; 

While loving England looking on thy life, 

Sacred to dniy, royal, blameless, grand. 

Beyond earth's palmy peace and laurelled strife, 

Doth see the kingdom of a better land, 

Where, throngh the bars of gold and pearly gates. 

Heaven's bright regalia thine assumption waits ! 
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IN A GARDEN. 



HELIOTROPE. 

How strong they are, those subtle spells 
That Inrk in leaves and flower-bells, 

Rising from faint perfumes ; 
Or mingling with some olden strain, 
Strike through the mnsic shafts of pain, 

And people empty rooms. 

They come npon ns unaware. 
In crowded halls and open air. 

And in onr chambers still : 
A song, an odour, or a bird, 
Evokes the spell, and strikes the chord, 

And all our pulses thrill. 



IN A GABDEN. 

I loitered but an hour ago, 

With lagg^g footsteps tired and slow, 

Along the garden walk : 
The sninmer twilight wrapped me ronnd, 
Throngh open windows oame the sound 

Of song and pleasant talk. 

The odonr-stealing dews lay wet 
And heavy on the mignonette 

That crept about mj feet : 
Upon the folded mossy vest 
That clothed the ruby rose's breast, 

It fell in droppings sweet. 

It fell on beds of purple bloom. 
Prom whence arose the rare perfume 

Of dainty heliotrope : 
Which smote my heart with sudden power, 
My &yourite scent, my &yourite flower. 

In olden days of hope ! 

Ah, me ! the years have come and gone, 
Each with its melody or moan. 

Since that sunshiny hour. 
When, for the sake of hands that brought, 
And for the lesson sweet it taught, 

I chose it for my flower. 



8 DT A 6ABDEV. 

Famt-soeiited bkMBoms ! kmg ago 
Yoar purple dnsten came to show 

M J life had wider aoope ; 
Thej spoke of We that daj — ^to-night 
I stand apart firom love's delight^ 

And wear no heliotrope. 

Between to-night and that &r daj 
Lie life's bright noon and twilight grey. 

But I have lived through bodi : 
And if before mj paling &ce 
The midnight shadows fiill apace, 

I see them, nothing loth. 

Only to-night that &int perfume 
Beminds me of the lonelj gloom 

Of life outliving hope : 
I wish I bad been Bar to-night, 
What time the dew fell, silver white, 

Upon the heliotrope ! 



IN A GABDEN. 



n 

SNOWDROPS. 

I HAD fair hopes tlie sammer long, 
And every day I walked among 

The brightest flowers that grew ; 
I wore them on a happy brow, 
And o'er an idle heart, that now 

Has work enough to do. 

Game autumn, all my hopes were fled, 
And all my many flowers were dead ; 

Came winter with its snow : 
The flowers were buried out of sight, 
The garden beds were bare and white, 

Bleak, bitter winds did blow. 
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And all that dreaiy winter iame^ 
My hopes lay buried in the rime 

And snow of bitter grief ; 
I wept the end of happy honrs, 
I wept because love's scented flowers 

Had withered, bloom and leaf. 

Bnt ere the March wind called aloud. 
While yet the earth wore snowy shroud, 

I found a fairy ring ; 
A little circle, green and white. 
Of snowdrops, welcome to the sight 

As messengers of spring. 

And I was 'ware that in my heart 
An olden pleasure claimed its part, 

That sorrow conld not slay — 
My life-long love of lovely flowers — 
And half the care of wintry hoars 

That morning passed away. 

The summer flowers were buried low 
By winter winds in early snow, 

But spring doth all restore ; 
So hopes like those I counted lost, 
Because they withered in the frost, 

May come to me once more. 
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Not my lost blooms, but other flowers 
As beantifal, shall clothe the bowers, 

And garnish wood and lea : 
Not mj lost hopes, but others sweet 
As those of old, and more complete, 

May come in time to me. 

Not my lost dream, I am awake, 
And watching eyes fear no mistake, 

But worthy aim and deed : 
Not my lost love, for it is dead ; 
Shall I again wear roses red 

That make my bosom bleed ? 

I think not so— I think my heart 
Will choose a meeker, safer part. 

And, with contented mien. 
Pass passion-flower and roses by, 
And pluck beneath life's clearing sky 

Its snowdrops, white and green. 
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Ill 
HEATHER. 

I BOAMED this morning far away, 
Among the golden gorses gay, 

That clothe a moorland lone ; 
A summer sky was overhead, 
Bat whistling wind and leafage red 

Showed autumn's tint and tone. 

A homely perfume, fresh and sweet, 
Arose whene'er my wandering feet 

From thyme-tuffcs shook the dew ; 
And through the bracken's flaming red 
The harebell raised its dainty head, 

Light, tremulous, and blue. 
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Afar, anear, on eyery hand, 

A pnrple splendour clothed the land ; 

Delight took all my breath — 
To see how fair the moorland lay 
Before me this September day, 

Decked with the bonny heath. 

I bared my forehead to the breeze. 

And straightway dropped npon my knees 

Among the pnrple flowers. 
My hardy blooms ! that spring as free 
Beneath the wildest storms that be, 

As under summer showers. 

A brown bee envied me my place^ 
Where fern and harebell touched my face, 

And buzzed above, around ; 
But on each heath-bell's purple lip 
Lay honey-dew I longed to sip, 

And so I kept my ground. 

I did not seek to wrong the bee, 
But these bright blossoms held for me 

The honey of the soul ; 
Their olden fragrance, full and fine, 
As honey sweet, as strong as wine, 

Began to make me whole. 
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I listened-— every purple bell 
A message had for me ; and well 

The J spake ont, true and dear. 
And as I knelt upon the slope. 
One whispered ' Gonrage,* one said ' H< 

And one bade ' Cast out fear/ 

And one said, low in minor kej, 
' Forget the past; 'tis good for thee 
To check these backward sighs.* 
And one said, in a firmer tone, 
' Cro forward boldly, all is won 
If thou bat grasp the prize.' 

Andi>ne breathed softly, < Go in peace, 
Tme loye hath bid thy sorrow cease, 

And joy comes near at last.' 
I rose, and said, with qoickened breath, 
' An angel dwells among the heath ; ' 

And from the moorland passed. 
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The apple-blossoms fall around, 

And fleck the daisy-chequered ground, 

As breezes softly blow ; 
I stretch a lazy hand aloft, 
And grasp a cluster silken-soft, 

Like rosy-tinted snow. 

I look at every tender leaf, 
And marvel why a life so brief 

To such sweet things is given ; 
Why not for them a longer space 
To blossom gaily in their place. 

Beneath the summer heaven ? 

Why not for them a longer time 
To feel the sun at morning prime. 

To see the moon at night ; 
To quiver by soft breezes stirred, 
To listen when God's morning-bird 

Sings heavenward his delight ? 

Ah me, my heart! it must be so, 

The blossom drops that fruit may grow, 

The sweetness of the flower 
Dies early on the vernal breeze. 
That autumn-time may bless the trees 

With gold and crimson dower 
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Ah me, my heart! so must thou see 
The flowery hopes that gladden thee 

In this thy morning prime, 
Fade in the fair place where they grow, 
Drop round thee swiftly like the snow 

Of apple-blossom time. 

But if they leave thee good and true, 
And pure as when they blossomed new, 

Then gladly let them go ; 
Where now these fairy blossoms be. 
In God's good time thine eyes shall see 

Thy life's fair harvest glow ! 
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SUNFLOWERS. 

They blossom brightly, straight and tall. 
Against the mossy garden wall, 

Beneath the poplar-trees ; 
The sunbeams kiss each golden face, 
Their green leaves wave with airy grace, 

In fresh September's breeze. 

On one fair disc of gold and brown, 
A pnrple butterfly lights down ; 

A sister-blossom yields 
Her honey store, content to be 
A late provider for the bee. 

Flown here from clover fields. 
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Each dawning day, when climbs the sun, 
And steadfast till his course is mn, 

These royal blossoms raise 
Their grand, wide-opened, golden eyes, 
To watch his journey through the skies, 

Undaunted by his blaze. 

The butterfly may sleep or soar, 
The bee may steal their honey store, 

But still the flowers gaze on. 
With burning looks of changeless love, 
Toward the day-god, high above, 

Until the day is gone. 

Fair maid beside the garden wall ! 
Thy lithe form copies, straight and tall, 

The sunflower's stately grace ; 
The golden tresses of thine hair. 
Like sunflower-rays, do weave a fair, 

Bright halo round thy face. 

And through their shadows looking down, 
We find thine eyes of soffcest brown 

Like sunflower-centres are ; 
We watch thee standing in the bloom, 
The God-given sunflower of our home, 

Yet meek as evening's star ! 
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VI 
LILIES. 

The west has lost its golden glow, 
The tall white lilies stand arow 

Behind the beds of mnsk ; 
The woodbine climbs the garden rail, 
And in the copse the nightingale 

Is singing through the dusk. 

We stand beside the cedar.tree, 
We mark, as far as eyes can see, 

Our garden's utmost bound ; 
The level lawn, th« beds of bloom, 
The elms beyond the hedge of broom ; 

And all is hallowed ground. 
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We pace the bordered garden wftlk, 
Where best she loved to play and talk 

About the bees and flowers ; 
Among the lilies she would flit, 
Or, lily-like, beside them sit 

The long sunshiny hours. 

Full oft we wove them for a crown 
To deck the ringlets, chestnut-brown. 

That on her shoulders strayed. 
Ah, Heaven ! how fond, how blind we were ; 
We thought her more than earthly fair. 

And yet were not afraid. 

We might have known a soul so white 
Was God's, was Heaven's, by holy right, 

And never could be ours ; 
We might have known we could not keep 
The child whose thoughts were grave and deep. 

And pure as lily flowers. 

Too good, too fair, too pure for us ; 
But when keen anguish pierces thus, 

The bleeding heart will faint ; 
And we must madly wish awhile 
That she could barter for our smile 

The palm-branch of the saint. 
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We cannot say we feel it best 
That she was taken from our breast, 

While such hot pnlses stir ; 
And thinking of the new-turned sod, 
We cannot, all at once, thank God 

That He has gathered her. 

We can but look with bitter tears 
Backward and forward o'er the years. 

God's will our life has crossed ! 
We can but let that will be done, 
We can but pray that she has won 

Far more than we have lost. 

God may be good to us, and give 
Such comfort as will let us live 

In peace from day to day ; 
But joy will only dawn that hour 
Wherein we see our lily flower 

In regions far away. 
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VII 
MOSS-ROSES. 

White mth the whiteness of the snow, 
Pink with the fisiintest rosy glow, 

They blossom on their sprays ; 
They glad the borders with their bloom. 
And sweeten with their rich perfume 

The mossy garden ways. 



The dew that from their brimming leaves 
Drips down, the mignonette receives, 

And sweeter grows thereby ; 
The tall June lilies stand anear, 
In raiment white and gold, and here 

The purple pansies Ue. 
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Warm sunshine glitters over all, 
On daisied sward and ivied wall. 

On lily, pansy, rose ; 
While flitting roond each garden bed. 
With joyons laugh and airy tread, 

A fairer sunbeam goes. 

A little human blossom, bright 
With childish, innocent delight 

Of life yet in its dawn ; 
With sunshine prisoned in her hair. 
Deep eyes unshadowed by a care. 

She gambols on the lawn. 

She checks the light elastic tread. 
And stays to hear, far overhead, 

The lark's song to its close ; 
Eyes shaded by two tiny hands — 
We pray God bless her as she stands. 

Our little daughter Rose. 

Yea, bless the Rose, dear God, since we 
Have given the Lily back to Thee, 

That bloomed with her awhile ; 
Yea, bless her deeply, doubly now. 
For her dear sake whose angel brow 

Reflects Thine awful smile. 
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How often in her childish face 
Our hungry, longing eyes can trace 

The looks of one away ! 
How often in her merry tone 
A music wakes, more sad than moan, 

Of accents hushed for aye ! 

God bless the child to blossom here, 
Our clinging human hearts to cheer. 

Till life has reached its close ; 
To grow in sweetest grace and bloom, 
To beautify the dear old home, 

Our precious daughter Rose ! 
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Till 
LAVENDER. 

How prone we are to hide and hoard 
Each little token love has stored, 

To tell of happy honrs : 
We lay aside with tender care 
A ta^ttered book, a cnrl of hair, 

A bunch of faded flowers. 

When Death has led with pulseless hand 
Our darlings to the silent land, 

Awhile we sit bereft. 
But time goes on : anon we rise. 
Our dead being buried from our eyes, 

We gather what is left. 
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The books they loved, the songs they sang, 
The little lute whose mnsic rang 

So cheerily of old : 
The pictures we have watched them paint, 
The last-plucked flower, with odour faint, 

That fell from fingers cold. 

We smoothe, and fold with reverent care 
The robes they, living, used to wear ; 

And painful pulses stir, 
As o'er the relics of our dead, 
With bitter rain of tears, we spread 

Pale purple lavender. 

And when we come in after years. 
With only tender April tears 

On cheeks once white with care, 
To look at treasures put away 
Despairing on that far-off day, 

A subtle scent is there. 

Dew-wet and fresh we gathered them. 
These fragrant flowers — now every stem 

Is bare of all its bloom. 
Tear-wet and sweet we strewed them here. 
To lend our relics sacred, dear. 

Their beautiful perfume. 
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That scent abides on book and late, 
On carl, and flower, and, with its mate 

Bat eloqaent appeal. 
It wins from as a deeper sob 
For oar lost dead — a sharper throb 

Than we are wont to feel. 

It whispers of the long-ago, 
Its love, its loss, its aching woe, 

And baried sorrows stir ; 
And tears like those we shed of old 
Boll down oar cheeks as we behold 

Oar faded lavender. 
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IX 
ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 

Sweet quivering blossoms, gold and white, 
We chose you for our bride aright ; 

She copies well your part ; 
Her trembling form is full of grace, 
A maiden whiteness in her face. 

But love's own gold at heart. 

Wreathe, happy flowers, among the curls 
That, breaking from a string of pearls, 

Wave brightly on her brow ; 
Lie, happy flowers, upon her breast, 
That flutters with a sweet unrest ; 

She kneels to take a vow. 
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A TOW that looses all the bands 
Of early yonth, and at her hands. 

Henceforth we can but crave 
A portion of the love and fear, 
Obedience ready, tendance dear, 

Whose whole we used to have. 

Ah well, ah well ! tme love forbids 
One selfish tear should stain the lids 

Of parent-eyes to-day. 
With mirth and music, smile and bloom. 
We cheer the parting from our home. 

And speed her on her way. 

We leave the gay and thoughtless throng, 
To mark the day with feast and song : 

We need a quiet hour. 
We seek — to give our sorrow vent, 
To win our olden calm content — 

Our daughter's maiden bower. 

We look within her chamber door, 
We sadly pace the empty floor 

She gaily used to tread ; 
Each gives to each a tender smile, 
And our hearts silently the while 

Take comfort from the dead. 
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Ay, from the dear dead gathered in ! 
No earthly lover was to win 

Our long-lost Lily white ; 
For her no tree grew orange-bloom, 
For her no love-lit, wedded home, 

No passionate delight ! 

But God's deep peace for evermore, 
And fadeless blossoms from the shore 

Of farthest Paradise. 
For orange-wreath, an amaranth crown. 
For altar- vow, the bowing-down 

"With seraph's sinless eyes. 

God bless our bride ! her heart and hearth 
With gifts of highest, deepest worth ; 

Her life is ours no more. 
But one is wholly ours to love, 
God keeps her safe for us above. 

As we in our heart's core. 
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X 

WHITE JASMINE. 

White jasmine stretches far and wide 
Along the grey wall's southern side, 

Its graceful branches wreathe ; 
And winds of summer sweet and low, 
Among its verdure and its snow, 

Their tender music breathe. 

The garden beds that once were gay 
And fragrant all the summer day, 

Are empty and forlorn ; 
The hungry bees afar have flown, 
The gravel walks are weed-o'ergrowu, 

The trellis-rose is torn. 
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Within the house each- empty room 
Is shnt in silent, rayless gloom, 

With cheerless hearthstone cold ; 
No pictures smile npon the wall, 
No single trace is left of all 

We cherished so of old. 

But in the southern sunshine bright, 
And bj the jasmine clad in white, 

A youthful maiden stands, 
With lips that speak of sad unrest ; 
A bunch of daisies on her breast. 

And jasmine in her hands. 

With farewell looks of aching love, 
Her brown eyes wander round, above : 

It is a sacred spot ; 
The home of childish grief and mirth, 
The home whence dearest dead went forth 

To share earth's common lot. 

Ah, maiden ! as the jasmine snow 
Doth vanish, so the years that go 

Will take this grief away ; 
Will give thee older woes as sure, 
As strong, and deep— if not so pure— 

As this of thine to-day. 
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Tet let the daisies on thy breast 
Teach thee that life's sectirest rest 

In humble paths doth lie ; 
And let the jasmine in thine hand 
Whisper of fairer blossoms fanned 

By sweetest airs on high. 

Fear not to mnse, when far away, 
How summer sunshine gilds each day 

These lonely garden bowers ; 
How sweetly yet the thrushes call, 
How dimb about the grey old wall 

Thine own loved jasmine flowers. 

So may the memory of this home, 
Thy first and dearest, ever come 

With healing strength to thee ; 
To mind thee by its vanished grace, 
Of one prepared abiding-place. 

From sound of farewell free ! 
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XI 
MIGNONETTE. 

Within the sense of toucli and sight^ 
They lie before me as I write, 

These snbtle-scented flowers ; 
Their little tufts of golden green, 
With flecks of ruddy brown between. 

All wet ¥dth summer showers. 

I saw them but an hour ago. 
With sister bunches all a-row, 

And rose-buds white and red ; 
And dark carnations, spicy sweet, 
Borne westward through the busy street, 

Upon a flower-girl's head. 
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The sudden summer shower drew forth 
From my one simple pennyworth 

The half-evanished bloom ; 
The fading tofts gi-ew green again, 
And breathed, in answer to the rain, 

A beautiful perfume. 

How well their silent beauties grace 
The dullness of this dingy place, 

My lonely working-room ! 
I drop my pen this summer day. 
And fancy bears me far 6,way, 

Where other posies bloom. 

To garden borders jjhickly set 
With .pansy, lily, mignonette. 

And all sweet flowers that blow ; 
Where we two in the sunshine sit, 
While butterflies around us flit. 

And brown bees come and go. 

The lark sings high, in Heaven above. 
Its thrilling strain of happy love, 

While we sit still below ; 
Each heart can feel the other beat, 
But neither breaks the silence sweet, 

With whispered * Yes ' or * No.' 
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Ah me ! since then what months of pain — 
Ah me ! what months of snn and rain 

Must run, ere I can see 
Another of those sunshine hours, 
And hear among the summer flowers 

How one remembers me. 

But love is mine, how strong and true ! 

And hope springs green, dear flowers, as you ; 

I murmur not at Fate ; 
While for the greatest good of all, 
For years, though shine or shadow fall, 

I am content to wait. 
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XII 
PANSY. 

What blossom have yon brought to-day, 
Beside my pillow, dear, to lay ? 

Come, let me see my prize. 
A velvet pansy, large and fair, 
With petals yellow as your hair, 

And purple as your eyes. 

I think I know the very spot, 
Where, bordered with forget-me-not, . 

This lovely blossom grew ; 
We knew that pansy bed of old, 
A sweet, swift story there was told, 

Between black eyes and blue. 
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It seems but yesterday we stood, 
Each unto each God's greatest good, 

Beneath the morning sky ! 
We stood, as lovers stand, to pai-t 
(But hand from hand, not heart from heart), 

With lingering good-bye. 

Upon your snow-white dress you wore 
One blossom, plucked an hour before. 

While still the dew was wet : 
A purple pansy, fair as this, 
I took it, with your first shy kiss ; 

I have that blossom yet. 

We thought our fate was hard that day, 
But, darling, we have learned to say, 

* Whatever is, is best.* 
That far-off parting which is o'er 
Foretold one longer on before, 

Awaiting which we rest. 

We wait as Mends and lovers do, 

Each reading true heart through and throtigh, 

Until that parting come. 
Then if you speak I shall not hear, 
I shall not feel your presence near, 

Nor answer. Death is dumb. 
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You may bring pansies, too, that day, 
To spread above the senseless clay, 

But none so sweet as this : 
And never one like that dear flower 
You gave me in love's dawning hour, 

With your shy, clinging kiss. 

I may not give you courage strong. 
And help and counsel all life long, 

As once I hoped to do. 
But, love, be fearless, faithful, brave ; 
The pansies on my quiet grave 

May bring heart's-ease for you. 
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XIII 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

I SIT beside the brooklet's brim, 

And hear the lark's glad morning hymn 

Thrill throngh the soft spring air ; 
I see the young lambs white and fleet, 
And close beside my resting feet 

Are spring-flowers blue and fair. 

Forget-me-nots. I lean aside, 
And cast upon the mimic tide 

A blue and bonny spray ; 
It .floats adown the brooklet's breast. 
The busy brook that t^kes no rest 

Will bear it far away : 
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Will float it on throngh widening space, 
To where the river runs apace 

Its glad way to the sea. 
Ah ! once before in snch an hour, 
My lover plucked as blue a flower, 

And, smiling, gave it me. 

So once again when skies were grey. 
And sullen rain-clouds dimmed the day. 

We stood beside the brook, 
With heavy hearts and saddened eyes, 
With £Euled smiles and frequent sighs, 

For fia,rewell word and look. 

Yet calm we stood that day to part, 
The deeper sorrows of the heart 

Were felt, but spoken not ; 
He never bade me think of him, 
But gathered from the brook's green brim 

A wet forget-me-not. 

I took the flower, I have it yet ; 
And through all hours of wild regret, 

In days and nights of teen. 
That faded springtime spray, o'erwept 
By tender tears of love, has kept 
That lifelong memory green. 
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The langhing brook will not restore 
My boimy bads ; and nevermore 

My faded flower will bloom : 
Forget-me-not ! ah ! my lost love, 
Let these quick tears this morning prove, 

Love-thoughts outlast the tomb. 
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XIV 
GILLYFLOWERS. 

Old-fashioned, yes, I know they are, 
Long exiled from the gay parterre, 

And banished from the bowers ; 
But not the fairest foreign bloom 
Can match in beauty or perfume 

These bonny English flowers. 

Their velvet petals fold on fold, 
In every shade of flaming gold, 

And richest, deepest brown. 
Lie close with little leaves between, 
Of slender shape and tender green. 

And soft as softest down. 
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On Sabbath mornings long ago, 
When melody began to flow 

From ont the belfry tower, 
I used to break from childish talk, 
To plnck beside the garden walk 

My mother's Sunday flower. 

In spring she loved the snow- drop white, 
In summer-time carnations bright. 

Or roses newly blown ; 
But this the flower she cherished most, 
And from the goodly garden host 

She chose it for her own. 

Ah, mother dear ! the brown flowers wave 
In sunshine o*er thy quiet grave, 

This morning, far away ; 
And I sit lonely here the while. 
Scarce knowing if to sigh or smile 

Upon their sister spray. 

I well could sigh, for grief is strong, 
I well could smile, for love lives long, 

And conquers even death : 
But if I smile, or if I sigh, 
God knoweth well the reason why, 

And gives me broader faith. 
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Firm faith to foel all good is meant, 
Snre bope to fill with deep content 

Mj most despairing honrs ; 
And oftentimes He deigns to shed 
Sweet sunshine o'er the path I tread, 

As on to-day, these flowers. 

And chose He not a bearer meet, 

To bring for me these blossoms sweet, 

A loving little child ? 
And child and bonny blossoms come. 
Like messages of love and home. 

O'er waters waste and wild. 
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XV 

COWSLIPS. 

Young Spring has daisied all the meads, 
And flecked the mstling river-reeds 

With dancing daffodils ; 
The bluebells carpet every dale, 
And primrose-blossoms, sweet and pale, 

Peep out beside the rills. 

On hillside meadows in the sun, 
The little children leap and run, 

Or chase from flower to flower 
The frail white-winged butterflies. 
That underneath Spring's sunny skies 

Enjoy their little hour. 
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And oyer all the meadows green 
The yellow cowslip-blooms are seen ; 

The children part in bands ; 
With eager glee and langhing toil, 
They rush to grasp the golden spoil, 

Meet wealth for children's hands. 

Their peals of silver laughter float 
Towards me, mingled with the note 

Of thrushes' thrilling song. 
I listen in my shady nook, 
I sigh, uplooking from my book, 

For memories gather strong. 

I carried once a heart as light 
As they who carol in the height 

Of childhood's matchless glee. 
For me were meadows gold and green, 
The thrushes' song, the skies serene, 

And cowslips bloomed for me. 

For me, too, loving hands entwined 
The cowslips in a wreath to bind 

My childish flowing hair ; 
For me, too, slender words brake forth, 
And voices, silent now on earth. 

Once whispered I was fair. 

E 
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Ah, my lost childliood ! Never more 
Until I gain that farther shore, 

Wilt thou come back to me ! 
But then my mother's voice and hand 
May welcome me to that fair land, 

A child once more to be. 

And while it is my lot to wait, 
Let me not mnrmnr at my fate. 

Nor grudge the children's play. 
I will go forth among the band, 
And pluck with cheerful heart and hand 

The oowslip-blooms to-day. 
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XVI 
PEIMROSES. 

Come, put away that dreary book, 
Lift np those tired eyes, and look 

At what my hands enfold ; 
I knew yon conld not choose bnt smile, 
Although your eyes are grave the while. 

At my bright bit of gold. 

Two yellow primroses ; they grew. 
Half-hidden from the careless view 
. By hedgerow-grass and spray ; 
A branch of last year's bracken spread 
Its fjEtded banner o'er the bed 

Where these bright treasures lay. 

s2 
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But I was searching all around 
For early blossoms, so I fonnd 

What others might have passed. 
Dear heart ! it seems most meet to me 
That our first flowers this year should be 

Primroses, like the last. 

Do you remember how we went. 
Our hearts brimful with deep content. 

Last year along the road ? 
My hand was lying on your arm, 
Your eyes held mine as with a charm. 

And I felt nearer God, 

Because of your great love that day ; 
And when you gathered by the way 

A little flower for me, 
My beating heart, before so meek, 
Grew great with pride — I could not speak, 

But thanked God silently. 

* My little modest flower,' you said, 
And stroked my happy drooping head, 

Till I looked up again ; 

* My little primrose flower, that brings 
The fragrance of forgotten springs 

To tired heart and brain.' 
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I know I was not fit to mate 

With one like yon, so good and great, 

Bnt love brings all things round ; 
For I conld learn, and yon conld teach, 
So my life's low and narrow reach 

Took wider view and bonnd. 

Onr hearts are wider too, we know, 
And stronger than a year ago 

Love's pnlses beat to-day ; 
We feel by many a qniet honr, 
By many a tronble shared, the power 

Of calm affection's sway. 

My darling ! have I truly bronght 
The sunshine and the peace you sought, 

When our two lives were blent ? 
Have I restored your springs of old ? 
Ah ! take my bonny bits of gold ! 

I know you are content. 
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XVII 
DAFFODILS. 

I STAND, as once I stood of old, 
Upon a meadow's green and gold, 

This sunny April day ; 
The little daisies kiss my feet. 
The blackbird's call is clear and sweet. 

And care is far away. 

A solemn peace lies on my heart, 
So lately wont to throb and smart, 

And chafe at human ills ; 
I lift my fsuce to feel the breeze, 
That wanders through the budding trees, 

And shakes the daffodils. 
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How sweet they show to weary eyes, 
These hardy yeUow blooms that rise 

On slender Anted stalks ! 
They need no cnltnre, thought, or care, 
But spring with spring-time, free and fair, 

0*er all onr common walks. 

On meadow green, by leafy hedge, 
In woodland shade, and mshy sedge, 

By little lowly rills ; 
While yet the north wind blows his blast. 
Before the storm and sleet are past. 

Laugh out the daffodils. 

They rise this year from last year's grave, 
And all their golden tassels wave 

As blithely now as then. 
So I, who love their beauty so, 
Bise up this year from last year's woe. 

And gather flowers again. 

What though from many a dream I part ? 
I feel the spring-time in my heart. 

My tirM sorrows cease. 
I whisper to the yellow flowers, 
' This year shall bring me summer hours. 

And deeper, surer peace.' 
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' What thoogli the feet that walked with mine 
Through last year's days of shade and shine 

Among my native hills, 
Have wandered &om my side, and I 
Stand lonely under God's hlue sky, 

Among the daffodils— 

* What though the hand which held my own 
In love's own clasp, while love's own tone 

Grew tender unto pain, 
Has left my poor hand thin and cold ? 
I bring the trusting heart of old 
To these bright flowers again.' 
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XVIII 
DAISIES. 

How bare the garden borders lie 
Beneath a changeful, dappled sky ! 

The snow has passed away ; 
Bat sndden gnsts of sleet and rain 
Beat hard against the window-pane, 

This February day. 

Yet in the pauses of the storm 
The mellow sunshine flickers warm 

On mossy garden- ways ; 
The thrush we fed the winter long 
Pours forth at intervals his song 

Of love and lengthening days. 
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The plot of freshening grassy sward, 
In all its length is thickly starred 

With daisies gold and white, 
That skyward lift, in fearless grace, 
Through snn and shower each smiling face 

With equable delight. 

They crave not culture's cunning care, 
But blossom brightly everywhere, 

With spring's first breeze and beam ; 
Coeval with the thrushes' song, 
They bloom the sunny summer long. 

By meadow, lawn, and stream. 

We tread them down with hasty feet, 
To pull some fiiirer blossom sweet, 

With coveted perfume ; 
But from the pressure rough and rude, 
They gaily spring, afresh endued 

With honest, hopeful bloom. 

They mind us in their silent way, 
Of love that blesses every day 

Our pathway on the earth ; 
Of love that wakes while calm we sleep. 
Of love that aches whene'er we weep, 

Yet counted little worth. 
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Of love we trample down to reach 
A lighter love, that will but teach 

Onr hearts a dreadfnl care ; 
Of love that springs, as daisies do, 
For ever strong, for ever new. 

In rapture or despair. 

They mind us in their humble guise 
Of homely duties that arise 

In every human life ; 
We tread these lowly duties down, 
And grasp at shadowy flowers to crown 

A vain ideal strife. 

Yet in each path, like daisies set, 
These humbler duties still are met : 

God guide our feeble will, 
That when our wild ambitions fade. 
We, turning humbly to the shade, 

May find our daisies still. 
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XIX 
SOUTHERNWOOD. 

Ah me ! how seldom now are seen 
These slender spikes of fragrant green, 

In garden beds and bowers ; 
Fair, weaving hands no longer choose 
A single homely spraj to nse 

With favoured modem flowers. 

Its bnshy greenness used to lend 

Our childish nosegays grace, and blend 

With older-fashioned blooms ; 
We mixed it with the dark heartsease, 
With cabbage-roses, pinks, sweet-peas, 

All rich with quaint perfumes. 
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We used it in the podes sweet. 
Fresh-plucked on May-day morns to greet 

Onr modest village queen ; 
It mingled with the flowers that lay 
Upon the hawthorn-shaded way, 

Towards the daisied green. 

The bride's shy foot trod lightly o'er 
Its tuffcs, as through the holy door 

She passed to matronhood ; 
And on the silent churchyard bed,' 
Where sleep our best-beloved dead, 

We planted southernwood. 

But now it springs unseeu, unknown, 
Till hands grown feeble, like mine own, 

All trembling pull a spray ; 
As I pull this with tearful eyes. 
And thronging memories that arise 

Of life's lost dawning day. 

I have been happy, and God knows 
Not one of all my later woes 

Can blot the blissful past ! 
I have been happy, and I say, 
Of all my pleasures passed away, 

I knew they could not last. 
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I had my share of snn and shower, 
I had my little day of power, 

I qneened it with the best ; 
Now far firom worldly blame and praise. 
My feet are set in qniet ways 

Of calm content and rest. 

I pass the red rose on its spray, 
And in my hand I hold to-day 

A twig of southernwood ; 
It tells me I am not bereft, 
It whispers that I yet have left 

The power of doing good. 

It glads the poor man's garden yet. 
And poor men's eyes are often wet 

With tears that I might stay ; 
I choose a hnmble, helping part ; 
I take thy teaching to my heart. 

My gr,een, old-fashioned spray ! 
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XX 

DAHLIAS. 

The snmmer reign of flowers is past, 
Yet earth bath beantj to the last 

Of autmnn's shortening days ; 
The pansy droops, the rose is gone, 
But on the borders of the lawn 

The stately dahlias blaze. 

With what a varied wealth of bloom 
These fairest flowers of antnmn come ; 

Their velvet petals hold 
Deep shades of countless flowers that blow, 
The rose's crimson, lily's snow, 

The sunflower's royal gold. 
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They glow as if a snmmer sun 
Shone through the heart of every one, 

As if a summer breeze 
Were blowing over all the land, 
Yet autumn's breath, and autumn's hand, 

Make bare the waving trees. 

They glad the fresh October mom, 
As if yrith their bright lives were bom 

A second summer-time ; 
As if all beauty of the year 
Were gathered up and lavished here, 

So perfect is their prime ! 

They come to us at summer's close, 
In beauty stately as the rose 

When full of richest bloom ; 
They wave with all the rose's grace. 
But in their splendour lies no trace 

Of roses' rare perfume. 

Our life hath garlands like the year : 
The love and trust of children dear 

Are violets blue and white ; 
The love and trust of ripening days, 
Youth's passion strong, love's glad amaze, 

Seem roses of delight ; 
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Fair lilies cro^^n a stainless few, 
And some wear roses, some wear me, 

Bat all have yontli's perfnme ; 
To eacli there comes a later day. 
When summer blossoms drop away. 

And then the dahlias bloom ! 

The dahlias bloom, a changeless type 
Of task- work finished, harvests ripe, 

And so life's antamn flowers 
In their completeness still should hold 
The sammer bloom, the summer gold, 

That filled our youthfal hours. 

And if in life's late flowers we miss 
The rose's perfume, youth's wild bliss. 

We calmly let them go, 
And rather bless God as we gaze 
Upon the dahlias' steadfast blaze. 

For life's glad aatumn glow. 
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LAST WORDS, 



UNREST. 



The withered leaves are scattered bj tlie weird hands 

of the blast, 
And on the slippery pavement the rain-drops patter 

fast ; 
The night is moonless, starless, the rifted cloads are 

driven, 
In moist and solemn companies, o'er half the silent 

heaven. 



I can draw aside the curtain, and look across the 

street ; 
I can hear the pealing organ, and the anthem grand 

and sweet; 
In the dim, old grey cathedral the worshippers are met. 
Where the light from stained windows shows the 

side* walk soiled and wet. 
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The organ rolls — ^the anthem swells above, beneath, 

aronnd, 
'LoEo, lOR Thy tender mercies' sake,' high floats 

the holy sonnd. 
Oh, heart of mine ! more wildly tossed than dying 

heart should be, 
Wm even death itself give back thine olden peace to 

thee ? 



I cannot tell, I cannot tell ; — bnt, hark ! another 

strain — 
No organ blends with that dear voice, alike my joy 

and pain ; 
Uy husband, he is singing amid the gloom below, 
The words o£ that dear ancient hymn we both 

learned long ago. 



That long ago ! how long ago it seems to-night to 

me, 
And yet the years when counted np are only three 

times three ; 
That long ago, how sweet it was ! he surely loved 

me then ; 
That blessed memory hath spells to charm even 

present pain. 

F 2 
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It charms awliile, bat ever back the sadder truth 

will come, 
My pride and waywardness have tanght even his 

tme heart to roam ; 
I am not best beloved now, love's summer time is 

o'er. 
And though I pine or rave for it, it cometh never* 

more. 



No, nevermore, and I must lie with weary, throbbing 

brain, 
My spirit torn with keen regrets, my body racked 

with pain. 
To know that I am dying &st, to feel, when all is 



oer, 



My place within his home and heart will know me 
nevermore. 



To feel that day by day will pass, the world will still 

goon. 
And birds will sing, and flowers will bloom as 

brightly when I'm gone, 
And he will pass the usual way, at morning, noon, 

and eve, 
Without a look towards my grave ; I dare not think 

he'll grieve. 
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To feel that lie will put away, at once, without 

regret, 
The pictures, books, and songs I loved, the sooner to 

forget; 
To know whatever bitter thoughts are housed within 

his heart, 
Were bom of m j existence, and with it will depart. 



To lie with silent, pulseless heart, beneath the chill- 
ing stone. 

While he is sitting flushed with health, in this old 
room alone, 

Forgotten — ^by the only one whose loving thoughts 
I crave. 

Shut out from warmth, and light, and love, within 
the lonely grave. 



I wonder if beloved ones die with bitter pangs like 

mine. 
Or does it take the sting from death to know that 

friends will pine ? 
I know not, nor shall ever know, too sad has been 

our life, 
For him to think upon my death, save as the end of 

strife. 
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But oh! how sweet must death needs be, when 

dying eyes can catch 
Love-looks as fervent as their own, from those who 

wait and watch, 
When idols worshipped to the last, part only at the 

g^ve. 
And hands are clasped and lips are kissed by those 

who cannot save. 



If I might die upon his arm, die looking on his 

face, 
And know that he would ever sigh to mark my 

vacant place ; 
If he would kiss my dying lips, and hold my wasted 

hand, 
It would cheer my awful journey to the dark and 

unknown land. 



If he would love me once again, how small would be 
the cost, 

Though Death itself brought back the gem my way- 
ward life hath lost ; 

But well I know it is in vain, though true of heart 
is he. 

Those dear dark eyes will never light with love 
again for me. 
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But hark ! the organ peals again, it is the final 

psalm, 
I catch those words of holy joy, ' the white bobe 

AND THE PALM ; ' 

I bear his footsteps on the stairs, the dear, firm, 

manly tread ; 
Shall I hear its mnsic by my grave, I wonder, when 

Tm dead P 



REST. 

Hk loves me ! let me linger on the mnsic of each 

word. 
He loves me ! let me listen till my inmost soul be 

stirred. 
Bend down thy face, and whisper it nnto my heart 

once more. 
It is such perfect mnsic, I wonld hear it o*er and 

o'er. 
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My one prayer has been answered, my spirit's praise 
goes up 

To Orody who takes the deadly gall from Eds dark 
angel's cap. 

Yea, Death, the draught thon offerest now is spark- 
ling, pure, and fine, 

Like nectar of the ancient gods, a sweet, obHvions 
wine. 



Bat thon wilt weep, my darling, when the last dread 

scene is o'er, 
When eyes that fondly question thine are closed for 

evermore ; 
But better so for both of ns : — ^if I should linger 

on, 
The demon of distrust might rise, although so lately 

gone. 



And we might live, each other's love so hardly to 

requite. 
That both would wish with bitterness that I had 

died to-night. 
This is too true, my love, although so sad for thee to 

hear — 
Nay, I would die assured that thou wilt give my 

grave a tear. 
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Eorgive me for eacH weary hour IVe caused thee to 



Each careless, bitter thought of thine I well de- 
served ; — alas ! 

Wliat- happy lives we might have lived, what bliss 
we might have seen ! 

But all is past, and I would die, forgetting what has 
been. 



Tou'U let them make my grave in sight of this fair 
home of ours 

(It has grown strangely dear to me, these last few, 
happy hours), 

Beneath the stately minster walls, and let me some- 
times hear 

Thy footsteps in the waving grass ; doubt not I shall 
be near. 



I faiow thy busy life affords but little time to 

weep, 
^or would I have thee sorrow long, but let my 

memory creep 
^e ivy o'er the ruins of our desolated past. 
And thus each wound my pride has made, my love 

shall heal at last. 
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Then by-and-bj a fairer bride — nay, do not tnm 
away — 

I know the sorrow in thy heart will make thee 
answer * Nay,' 

Bat to the dying oft 'tis given the fotnre to fore- 
see, 

And I can look throngh lengthening years of joy 
and peace for thee. 



Ah, tmest heart ! if then and I had known each 

other well, 
Past, present, fatnre, would have learned a fairer 

tale to tell, 
Bat something whispers to my heart that all is for 

the best — 
For thee a brighter life will dawn, for me eternal 

rest. 



And when thoa hast another wife thy home and 

heart to share 
(Bat, oh! be careful in thy choice, seek good as 

well as fair), 
The books and flowers I leave behind, yea, all my 

treasures take. 
And bid her use them every day, and keep theuL 

for my sake. 
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And some calm eyening when tlie emn is sinkmg 

to his rest, 
Bequeathing wealth of splendour to the proud and 

glowing west, 
Come with your darling to my g^ve, there kneel ye 

both and pray, 
Youp wedded life may sweeter be than ours which 

ends to-day. 

Ay, ends to-day ; I shall not live to see to-morrow's 

light. 

And with the angels I shall be this time to-morrow 

night — 
*KiQHT ! ' said I, when I journey towards the pearly 

door, 
Whose portal past, all night and time are gone for 

evermore. 



Kow^ fore thee well, for ever well, it wiU not be for 

long, 
I die forgiven for all the past, its doubt, its pride, 

its wrong ; 
*■ die forgiven ! I die beloved ! I read it in thine 

eyes, 
"lose tender gaze will haunt me in the bowers of 

Paradise. 
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J leave thee to thj life of care ;. would I miglit 

thee home 
To that dear land where pride, and grief, and 

trust never come ; 
But He who wills that I should rest, sees good 

thou shalt stay — 
Do thou His work, thy turn will come to 

another day. 

Oh, take me in thy dear, strong arms — oh, la 

on thine heart ; 
Until I nestle there again, my soul will not dep 
Oh love ! oh bliss ! oh perfect joy ! now turn 

face to me ; 
My last earth-look, my last fond smile, shall be 

best, for thee. 
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ON TEE THRESHOLD. 

We are together and alone this evening side by side, 
And in thy loving eyes I read the gladness of a 

bride ; 
I kiss the snnny cnrling hair that waves across my 

breast, 
And all my heart is satisfied with this God-given 

rest. 



It is God-given, for I feel what few men ever know, 
^ deep content that follows on the first sarcease of 

woe, 
The new-bom freedom from a weight that only God 

could move, 
^e Ught, fresh gladness of a heart allowed again to 

love. 
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Lift np those lashes soft and brown, and look me 

through and through ; 
Mj heart is mirrored in my f&ce, ah ! read it well 

and true : 
Does coward quiver of the mouth, or shifting glance 

of eye, 
Belie the vow I lately took to guard thee till I 

die? 



The tender pressure of thine hand gives answer true 

and meet — 
Thou art contented, I am blest, and life is very 

sweet; 
So here to-night, with hand in hand, deep-loving, 

newly-wed. 
Let me redeem a promise made to my beloved 

dead. 



When first we met I told thee — it was not much to 

tell, 
The tale of how I loved at first, * not wisely but too 

well,' 
A boy's first, fervent passion, the blossom on tha 

bough, 
Where later blushed the full-ripe fruit that lies 

before thee now. 
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Ah well ! the blossom was most fair, thongli she 

who placked it grew 
A-weary of its fragrant breath while yet the bloom 

was new ; 
Audi — I was not patient, dear (yonng manhood 

rarely is), 
So heart to seeking heart grew cold, and we lost all 

our bliss. 



But still I loved her all the while, I could not so 

forget 
life's first strong love — ^believe me, dear, it thrills 

my pulses yet ; 
And BO it fell upon a time when life was ebbing 

fast, 
That she cried out to me for love, the old love of the 

past. 



Qod knows I gave her love that day, so tender and 

so strong, 
l^ cast from either heart its doubt, and righted 

every wrong ; 
-Oieii with her dear head on my arm, her dark eyes 

reading mine, 

drew a picture of my life, my life to come, and 

thine. 
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She bade me take another wife mj home and heart 

to share, 
But in my second choice to seek one good as well as 

fair ; 
It seemed as if to dying eyes a second sight was 

given, 
And she who knew thee not on earth, may blesa 

thee now in heaven. 



She bade me save and give to thee the pictnres^ 

books, and songs. 
She loved and sang in this old home, so all to theo 

belongs ; 
Dear, for my sake, and for the sake of my evanishecl 

past, 
Let these things be as links between my first lov9 

and my last. 



There, veiled against the eastern wall, her picture 

hangs alone, 
I hid those features from the light with grief toc^ 

deep for moan ; 
I could not bear to meet those eyes when hers wer^ 

closed in death. 
Nor see those lips when hers would move no nior^ 

in smile or breath. 
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And from that day to this no hand has ever raised 

the veil, 
No eye has gazed upon that face, no ear has heard 

the tale ; 
Bat strong to-night in faithful loye, we two with 

tender care 
WillHfb the veil that long has hid those features 

still and fair. 



lie cbsely, little hand, in mine ; brown eyes, look up 

with me ; 
He pictured eyes are shining down, serene, content, 

on thee : 
I'ook brayely up, and see the face that rose, my 

morning star 
Of love and hope, and boyish dreams, in days that 

distant are. 



IJook up, dear heart, and mark thou well the fore- 
head white and wide, 

•He mouth whose tender curves subdue, but not 
conceal, its pride, 

The regal carriage of the head, the look a queen 
might wear. 

The shapely neck that gleams between long curls of 
raven hair. 

G 
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The flashing eye from whose deep orb the sonl looki 

grand and strong ; 
The hand that lightly holds a rose, a sceptre woiild 

not wrong : 
Ah, that red rose ! its falling leaves were all too meel 

a type 
Of the sweet blossom-life that dropped before the 

time was ripe. 



My dear heart's rose ! the flower I plucked with sncl: 

unthinking haste, 
How fondly all my thoughts run back o'er memory'^ 

barren waste : 
When first I saw thee in thy prime, the summed 

woods among, 
The summer blossoms in thy hair, upon thy lips ^ 

song. 



Our gay companions sported by with ready laugK 

and jest. 
But we fell into graver talk, and wandered from th^ 

rest. 
We took the green way of the wood, among th^ 

olden trees, 
Whose tranches waved above us in the pleasant 

summer breeze. 
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The white rose trailed across onr path, and often- 
times we heard 

A mstliDg in the bracken, or the carol of a bird ; 

And when in openings of the wood the sunshine 
kissed th j face, 

IjlookiQg, thought of Guinevere, and all her fatal 
grace. 

Then as we rested in the wood, beneath an oak-tree 

old, 
I drew a treasured volume forth, in binding green 

and gold ; 
And we two read together, beneath the summer 

sky. 
An olden, tender tale of love, of love that could not 

die. 



And did it die, that love that spake with many a 

tender sign, 
That beauteous morning in the wood, unto my heart 

and thine ? 
It did not die — let these hot tears a fervent witness 

prove. 

That hearts once loving keep a place all consecrate 

to love, 

o2 
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I saw thy smile in death, dear heart, before tha'l 

smile was hid 
Bj solemn shrouding draperies and heavy coffizJ 

lid; 
But through the empty, aching years, that since thy 

death have passed, 
I only treasured thy first smile, thy first, and not thy 

last. 

And as to-night I draw aside the veil that hides thy 

face. 
And see thee, as I did of old, in thy most perfeci 

grace, 
All other darker memories flee, my passion and thy 

pride 
Like shadows fade, and thou art here again, my firs^ 

sweet bride. 



Forgive me, little tender dove, this musing o'er the 

past. 
Thou hast no backward memories, thy calmer lot wa6 

cast 
In quiet ways, from strife remote, from worldly 

scenes afar, 
And high above our common walk as some bright 

peaceful star. 
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I loved her as yoang manhood loves, with mad, 

impetuous fire, 
I love thee calmly, deeply, with a love that lifts me 

higher ; 
I bred her with a jealous force, a passion fierce and 

strong, 
I love thee with the tenderness that wears a whole 

life long. 



ruled me by the royal power of her most lovely 

face, 

chained me to her side, her feet, with strange 

and matchless grace ; 

But thou into my inmost heart hast crept with win- 
ning power, 

And bringest to my barren life the sweetness of a 
flower. 



An wild regrets and yearnings vain die gently as I 
look 

Deep down into thy loving eyes, translucent as a 
brook : 

Take thou to-night the empty chair, the long- 
deserted place, 

And brighten up my lonely home with thy dear 
smiling face. 
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Take thon her treasures left behind, her pictnres and 

her flowers, 
The books I read ajid gave to her in conrtship's far< 

off hours, 
The songs she used to sing to me when we wen 

newly wed, 
Take all — a solemn legacy from my beloved dead. 



Come to my heart, and, entering in, mle wisely 

kindly, well. 
It worships thee more humbly than any words car 

tell; 
Take thou her place in home and heart ; she did noi 

grudge to pray 
That God would bless my future life — that lift 

begins to-day. 



We stand upon its threshold, thy little hand ii 

mine, 
Peace settles on our dwelling place, and God's good 

will Divine ; 
Thou dost not fear to tread the path that lies befon 

our feet. 
With my strong arm for succour, if any woe wi 

meet? 
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And some calm evening when the sun lies low upon 

the hill, 
Wlien halmy dews are falling, and busy sounds are 

stiU, 
We two will wander to a spot where churchyard 

willows wave, 
And kneel together in the grass that waves around 

her grave. 



^ twilight fades, the night comes on, long shadows 

gather grey, 
Tie pictured eyes grow faint and dim, and we will 

turn away. 
But first one kiss upon thy mouth, my dear wife, 

newly wed, 
And one upon thy forehead here, for her sake who 

is dead. 
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ALEXANDRA. 



Mabch 10, 1879. 



^ow sixteen times the freshening winds of Spring 
Have swept our island valleys, making sweet 
"ith breath of violets all the wakening land, 
Since England stretched her hands across the sea, 
^^ wooed thee, Princess, from thy northern home, 
To be the bride of Britain's Hope and Heir. 
"6 saw thee, Lady, in the flush of youth, 
An beauty peerless as the morning star, 
^dled with maiden innocence, and crowned 
" ith lilies white of virgin modesty : 
'^ e saw thee standing in the light of love, 
^roth-plighted to thy bridegroom, gallant, young, 
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We cangbt tlie reflex of that happiness 
Which, star-like, shone open a monming conrt 
(Monming for one too little known till lost), 
And in the sunshine of thy marriage mom 
The people stretched their loyal hands to thee; 
Thy firesh yonng beauty dried the nation's tears. 
The sweetness of thy smile revived its joy, 
Thine eyes* deep tenderness bespoke the love 
Bom in thine heart for Britain's rugged isle : 
Thy wifely promise bound thee to the land 
Not less than to thy husband : — solemn troth 
Was pledged that day between our hearts and the 



Have rolling years redeemed that mutual troth P 

Yea, Princess, nobly is thy promise kept : 

Like fair broad map by careful student planned 

Thy stainless life lies open to our view. 

Thou movest on thy native royal heights 

With Qod's nobility upon thy soul, 

And light as from some heavenly hemisphere 

Shines in thy face for love of human kind. 

The tale of sorrow is not told in vain 

To thee— thy sympathy doth strengthen all 

Who labour for the good of fellow-men. 

The royal promise of thy youth is kept, 

The troth-plight pledged to thine adopted land. 

How keeps the land its promise unto thee P 
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We loved thee for the beauty, Northern Star, 

That came with thy sweet presence to our isle, 

Like Spring's first breeze and sunbeam : — but to-day 

Affection springs from deeper, firmer root, 

Oar hearts are beating with a stronger pulse, 

Thou art our very own ! We wept for thee 

When Death's dread hand lay on thy royal mate, 

And when Gt)d spared him to our prayers and thine, 

Great England's praises rent the listening sky. 

We wept for thee when God recalled to heaven 

The tiny blossom-life of thy young son. 

Our leal hearts ache for thee when parting comes 

Between thee and thy bonnie sailor lads. 

Thy griefs are ours, dear Princess, and thy joys. 

As thou and thine are ours, since thou didst choose 

To trust thyself to loyal British hearts, 

That bluff March morning sixteen years ago ! 

^Oiatever £a<;tion stirs on foreign soil, 

Best thou at home upon thy people's love : 

Though other powers' long.laid foundations shake, 

A throne is builded in great England's heart 

5'or thee and thine, — and millions yet unborn 

Shall speak thy praise in all our country's gates : 

^^t Princess, daughter of the great Sea-Ejmgs ; 

Chaste Wife, thy husband's blessing and his crown ; 

I'ond Mother, circled by thy children's love ; 

Trne Woman, crowned and throned in Britain's heart, 

Till crowns and thrones, and Britain, pass away 1 
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ALFRED TENNYSONy B.O.L., 
POET LAUREATE. 

Thou hadst thy laurel * greener from the brows ^ 
Of one whose pnre lips * uttered nothing base ; ' 
The right to sing for England came to thee 
Made holier, grander, by the worthy name 
Of one who loved her grey immortal hills, 
Her fair green valleys, and embosomed lakes, 
With that warm worship which befits a priest 
Ordained by Gk)d to serve at Nature's shrine: 
Thou hadst thy laurel * greener from the brows* 
Whereon for ever Heaven's dread glory gleams; 
Most true, great Poet, but the listening land 
Awakened, startled, by thy wondrous song, 
Doth see, by gold amid the fadeless green. 
That thou hast given the laurel richer grace. 
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Great Poet ! greater Preacher ! greatest Sage ! 

ftff from the hum of toil and strife of tongues 

Hon forest, wrapped in contemplation calm ; 

Bnt through the tumult of the outer world 

ftom time to time is heard thy thrilling song, 

Thy solemn song that echoes through the land, 

And, smiting on the doorways of men's hearts, 

Behoves them open widely to the truth : 

Xhj subtle song that is a parable, 

Wherein men reading of the ancient time, 

^7 mark the sins which blot and shame our own. 

I'or what was true of Arthur's Table Round, 

Is darker truth in this prosaic age ; 

To-day the sin of Guinevere is sinned, 

And godlike Arthurs still forgive — and part : 

Still Launcelot loathly wrongs his friend and lord ; 

And still the sins of such as dwell on high 

Cast sombre shadows over lowlier paths : 

Still Enid pure is doubted by her lord 

Because the stately queen hath stepped aside. 

And meek Elaine must die because her knight 

Hath pawned his tainted honour otherwhere. 
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Great Poet ! Teacher of the later days ! 
There i8 no chidiDg on thy placid lip, 
No touch of rancour in thy noble soul, 
No stem insistance on thy rightful dues, 
No cultured sneer at lower human-kind ; 
Yet hath Gx)d set thee, beacon- wise, on high, 
And in the realm of thought where thou dost mo 
Crowned and anointed, few companion thee. 

Thou art above us, Poet, we but look 
With longing eyes at those fair heights of <.hine, 
The air thou breathest on the mountain top 
Is all too keen and rarefied for us ; 
Thou art beyond us, but we hear thy voice. 
Like silver trumpet, on the way before ; 
And with its music thrilling to the soul, 
We say to some dear work-mate at our side, 
* He speaks to us, who wears the laurel green 
Of bonny England on as broad a brow 
As any poet's of the far-off days : 
He speaks to us, whose life and song are pure 
As thawless snow upon the eternal Alps : 
He speaks to us of noble things and great. 
Of lofty aims and self-forgetful ends. 
In language of a purer world than ours — 
Our working world of sordid gain and loss — 
He speaks — what do we then but listen well. 
And listening, strive to model our low lives 
Upon his high ideal, till we catch 
A feeble spark of his heroic fire. 
And learn to live and die like nobler men.' 
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AFTUB TEE BAIN, 

The welcome summer rain has passed away, 

The royal snn reigns o'er blue realms once more ; 

Though here and there a patch of sober grey 

Reminds ns of the storm so lately o'er. 

The queenly rose resumes her native grace, 

•^d shakes the rain-drops from her blushing cheek, 

The pure, white bindweed lifts her happy face, 

•^d turns towards the sun with glances meek. 

^eath heaven's bine canopy soft breezes pass, 

On scented wings, still sweetening as they move, 

^d whisper to the happy meadow grass 

•^d happier flowers their tale of changeless love, 

^d birds burst forth the freshened woods among, 

Wk, merle, and mavis in a gush of song. 
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So when the rain of grief has passed away, 
And joy's glad sun has made life's picture fair 
(Though in the firmament some tints of grey, 
Some pleading fears and galling doubts may share), 
Then rosy pleasures hand in hand arise, 
And summon pride to lay the dead past low, 
And pure white hope looks up with happy eyes. 
As if on earth were no such thing as woe. 
Then dreams and yearnings o'er the future years, 
Spring into being from the busy brain, 
And wondrous fabrics fairy fancy rears. 
Peopled with forms as beautiful as vain. 
And melodies where Hope and Love take part, 
Ring through and through the chambers of the 
heart. 
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AN EVENING BONO. 

The Midsummer moon is sleeping 

Upon the meadow grass ; 
And slowly, 'dreamily creeping, 
Musical breezes pass. 
I see thy face in the calm sweet moon, 
I hear thy voice in the wind's low tune. 

The Midsnmmer moon is gazing 

Upon the ocean's breast, 
Which passionate throbs are raising — 
Love will not let it rest. 
It trembles and gasps to meet her rays, 
As once I quivered beneath thy gaze. 

Ah me ! for the bright hopes scattered 

To busy winds of Heaven : 
Ah me ! for the diamond shattered. 
The golden circlet riven. 
Sadly thine eyes in the moon I trace. 
But I see no more thy human face. 

H 
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The Midsummer moon is sleeping 

On meadow-grass and wave ; 
Lost heart, mj watch I'm keeping 
Lonely, beside thy grave : 
Seeing thy face in the calm sweet moon. 
Hearing thy voice in the wind's low tnne. 
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A MABOH SUMMONS. 

Oh ! Mother Eartli, awake, arise 

From out the tired sleep 
Which months agone npsealed thine eyes, 
And lulled thy countless harmonies 

In silence long and deep. 

Oh ! Mother Earth, the winter wind 

Hath wailed itself away. 
And spring's own zephyr-breezes find 
Bare pastime for their vagrant mind. 

Through all the lengthening day. 

Oh ! Mother Earth, the soul of bloom 

Hath crept from out thy breast. 
The violet breathes its own perfume, 
And pale, faint primroses illume 
Their budding woodland nest. 

h2 
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And here and there tall daffodils 

Else up among the grass, 
Like yellow fringes on the nils. 
That bound in freedom from the hills, 

And chatter as they pass. 

With sndden burst the crocus takes 

Its robe of burnished gold ; 
The trembling snowdrop shyly wakes, 
And from the freshening greensward brea 

The daisy stiff and bold. 

And keenly sweet the first faint notes 

Of Nature's summer psalm, 
The prelude of her anthem floats 
From busy, building songsters* throats. 

And stirs the new-born calm. 

Oh I Mother Earth, awake, arise 

From out thy winter sleep, 
Drink in the sunshine with thine eyes. 
And let young spring's wild melodies 

Along thy heart-strings creep. 

All day the fresh and laughing hours 

Do weave thy robes of green, 
All day bright sunshine and soft showers 
Are perfecting a wreath of flowers. 
To crown thee mother- queen. 
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Thy fairest children are awake, 

The breeze, the bird, the flower, 
Then, Mother Earth, arise and take 
The beanty and delight they make, 
For thine immortal dower. 
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AMONG THE HILLS. 

One day all silent, sad, I stood, 

My native hills among, 
Seeking from their calm solitude 

A spell to make me strong ; 
For little sorrows, pnny cares. 

Too pitiful to speak, 
Had bowed my spirit, found my tear 

And made me worn and weak. 



As o*er I mused in mournful guise. 

Mine erring, feeble will, 
A shadow passed before mine eyes. 

The Spirit of the Hill. 
In earnest wise it spake to me, 

And as I listened — lo I 
My fancied sorrows seemed to flee. 

And purer hopes to glow. 
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Seekest thou fame P ' it said. ' Look back ; 

0*er well-recorded years, 
TKhe great and wise have left their track, 

Marked by a mist of tears; 
lake tired warriors, now they sleep, 

Bay-wreathed each resting brow ; 
7he hill was stony, long, and steep. 

They climbed it — so mayst thon.' 



Or wonldst thon prove a linea^ high — 

The poet's spirit-birth — 
And wear the wreath of minstrelsy, 

The greenest of the earth ? 
Ere thon canst hold the gift of song, 

Thon hast a hill to climb, 
Which gained, thy name shall pass along, 

A poet to all time. 



Or dost thon love ? Lift np thine eyes 

And see the mountains stand. 
Their blue tops pointing to the skies, 

Livincible and grand. 
Such be thy love — sublime and pure, 

Scorning this earth's low range. 
And like the ancient hills secure 

From things of time and change. 



1»H 



Or dosi ^hoK aorrow ? HamMi lips 

Mnsc drink tite cup of woe. 
And dazk tampataous ahsftdes edipae 

life's earir monung gkyw ; 
It bfttk been said br Him who died. 

That £uth in ffis dear Name 
Shall moTo the mountains &r and wide ; 

And is not grief the same ? 

Think of the hills, when then art weak, 

So shall thoa stronger prove ; 
Although their sides are drear and bleak, 

Warm sunbeams play above. 
As thej are steadfast, be then ^nce, 

Whaie'er thine aim in life ; 
So shalt thou win — yea, nobly too — 

Thy laurels in the strife. 
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AUTUMN VIOLETS. 

SSE were not bom when winds of March 

Set free the prisoned year, 
^op on them fell from heaven's blue arch 

One balmy April tear, 
^o May bird sang their birthday lay ; 

Their sister primrose lies 
^-Bleep beneath the hawthorn spray, 

Till Spring-time bids her rise. 

I maryel much the failing year, 

Now worn and past his prime, 
Could bring the earth such gems to wear 

In her sad Antumn-time. 
It shows how rich and full the powers 

Of life and bloom must be, 
When Spring's delightful scented flowers 

On Antamn's breast we see. 
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Bat speak they not of deeper things 

In whispers to the heart P 
How love that blessed life's early Springs, 

In Antamn hath its part ? 
They show how rich and full the powers 

Of loving hearts must be ; 
How readily in life's dark hours 

Love blossoms bright and free. 

They show when Spring-tide hopes are fled, 

When Summer joy is gone, 
When pleasure's wreaths are torn and dead, 

And Winter days come on ; 
When life grows hard with strife and care. 

Or keen with vain regrets ; 
They show Love yet has flowers to spare, 

His Autumn violets. 
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A VALEDICTION. 

BwiHBERma all the pleasant hoars that we 
Have spent together at the social board, 
Have wiled away in mirthful, laughing chat, 
Of serious converse upon deeper things ; 
Remembering, too, how often every heart 
Bas thrilled with pleasure listening to a song 
^m lips whose music is to pass from us ; 
fiomembering Mendship old, and liking strong, 
^d all the charms that cling around such ties, 
*ou must not wonder if our farewells have 
A touch of sadness in their tones to-night. 
You leave us in our dear but fog-bound land. 
To seek a tropic shore of sun and flowers ; 
You leave the settled peace of well-ruled home. 
For lawless lands, where death and danger lurk ; 
You leave a friendly circle warm and wide, 
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To seek new friends across the bonnding sea ; 
Yoa leave the shdter of a happj home. 
Wherein are stored yoor treasured household god 
Yoa leaTe the clinging arms and kisses soft 
Of losing little children (whom Grod goard) : 
All these yoa leaye, and each for datys sake ; 
The one since Qoeen and oonntiy claim his arm, 
The other since her wifely promise binds 
Her lot with his, whatever fete betide. 
The Gk>d of peace is yet the Qod of war ; 
The Grod who guards our quiet island-home 
Is Qod supreme o'er Afiric's desert waste ; 
The Gk>d in whose great hand lie hearts of kings. 
Reigns Grod, though dimly known, in savage brea 
And to His care. Almighty, tender, wise. 
As you commit your treasures left behind. 
Do all who love you leave your ways to Him, 
With certain knowledge He will keep you safe. 
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BORDER LAND. 

Back from the border land of misty shadows, 

Into the real world of life again, 
^^k from dream-wanderings in Elysian meadows, 

GoniBoioas of weariness, unrest, and pain. 

^fc of all danger, only lying sadly, 

Noting how thin once-busy hands have grown, 
•^•Qrning the aching, tired head, that gladly 

Would welcome dreamless rest beneath a stone. 

^^g alone with dreary thoughts that ponder 

Over a sense of desolating loss ; 
^ving the peace that lies in that far yonder, 

Over the torrent stream I dare not cross. 
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Waiting alone till heart and brain grow strongea 
Waiting to feel life*s working power again ^ 

Life that mnst be a pleasnre-plaj no longer. 
Bat filled with stem, hard work, to deaden pa»' 

Waiting, O Father ! till this grief-wnmg bosom 
Acknowledge Thee its only strength and stay. 

Till purple flowers of heart-content shall blossoiOj 
And Thine own sunshine lies across my way. 

Waiting till every selfish tie be riyen. 
And I can dedicate, with humble fiuth, 

To Thee this second life which Thou hast given. 
Because Thou hast delivered me from death. 

Nay, nay, not waiting : life hath storms and terioK 

It is too hard for such a one as I. 
Take Thou my heart at once with all its errors, 

And guide my feeble footsteps till I die. 



Ill 
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BUFFALO EIVFE. 



'^e bodies of Lietitenantfi Melyille and Goghill haTo been 
300 yards this side of the Bnffitlo Biver, together with 
^^ colours of the 24th Begiment, -which they had succeeded 
WftTing.*— GiX)BH, February 28, 1879. 



■^HBTfonnd the colonrs of the Twenty-fourth, 

^ot in triumphant grasp of dusky hand, 

^ot waying over scene of savage mirth — 

-^t last indignity was spared our land. 

^^ found the colours safe in British care, 

But heavy price was paid that charge to keep, 

*wo glad young lives ebbed out in silence there, 

>%e flag they guarded pillowing Death's sleep ! 

-'^ose perilled, blood-stained colours yet shall wave 

"^ triumph over many a well-won fight, 

While memories of the slaughtered young and brave 

**fl manly British hearts with fervent might : 

"•^ rescued flag waves proudly overhead, 

^^ calls the living to avenge the dead ! 
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BURIED. 

We stand npon the clmrcliyard sod and gaze 

Into the grave of onr beloved dead ; 

We hear the solemn words of prayer and praise ; 

We mark the yew trees waving overhead ; 

We see the sunshine flicker on the grass — 

The green grass of the graves — ^and daisies white 

Adown the lane the village children pass, 

And shyly panse to watch the holy rite. 

Deep in the earth, npon the coffin lid, 

Lies the last gifb despairing love conld make — 

White, scented blossoms, that must soon be hid 

With all we loved, from eyes and hearts that ache 

Love, strong as life, was powerless to save ; 

We can but strew fresh flowers upon the grave. 
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Yet in this grave, tear-moistened and new-made, 

Where we must leave the happiness of years, 

Uaj not a worthier sacrifice be laid 

Than even our fairest flowers or wildest tears ? 

If we shonld bury with the pTire white bloom 

AcHenshed folly or a secret sin, 

It might make holier the silent tomb, 

Beepen the peace the dead lies folded in. 

Oil, mnte, cold grave ! that doth receive our lost, 

And with onr lost the offerings of our love, 

Tftke these things also ; we do connfc the cost, 

And Gt)d in heaven doth, looking down, approve. 

Sleep, darling, sleep ; pray God that dies with thee 

"lich might have parted ns eternally ! 
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BT TEME. 

We stood by the river, my friend and I, 

One beautifnl night in June ; 
Oh, fair was the river and calm the sky, 

Onr hearts were beating in tune. 
In tune to the last good night of the birds ; 

In tune to the breeze overhead ; 
In tune to the loving, musical words 

That each to the other said. 

Though our smiles were rare and our words ' 
few, 

God knows how happy we were ; 
We trusted eax5h other's afEection true, 

We felt that the world was fair. 
Our kindred spirits were nicely strung, 

Daetting in perfect tune ; 
Oh, friend, we were careless, blithe and young 

By the river that night in June. 
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We stood by tlie river, my friend and 1, 
The snnuner was scarcely past ; 
fint a change had come over earth and sky, 

Since we saw the river last. 
-^ few of the roses had died away, 
A song bird or two was hnshed ; 
fint the earth looked monmf ul that August day, 
For onr hearts were dry and crashed. 



^e left the still river, my friend and I, 

We saw it never again, 
-Ajid years, bearing changes to brow and eye, 

Have glided away since then. 
Oh, my steadfast friend, with the earnest eyes. 

My friend with the brow serene, 
0*er the vanished past we may mingle sighs, 

Spite of weary miles between. 

It will not be long, for mine eyes are dim. 

Thy raven hair must be white ; 
We shall meet once more by a river's brim. 

Death's river, dear, will not fright. 
A stranger will mark with a careless eye 

Two graves in the chnrchyard sod, 
While we stand by the river, my Mend and I, 

That glads the city of God. 



i2 
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BY TEE BEA. 

A STILL Salopian streamlet, following 
The Severn's seaward way ; 

A fringe of willows, all their leaves a-i 
Beneath the twilight grey ; 

A rastic bridge, and one npon it leani 
Watched the swift stream below ; 

Intent, as if he sought some hidden m 
Beneath its murmuring flow. 

* Oh, little river, with thy deeps and sh 

My native stream,' he said ; 

* I come to thee for patience — gall and 

Into my cup are shed. 
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'-AJU bitterness within me and aroond me, 

I seek thy flowery brink, 
'37o face the wild emotions that confound me, 

To crash them — and to think. 

'To tell the varied disappointments over. 

That all my life have crossed ; 
Tlie golden dreams I had as heir and lover. 

The hopes I held and lost. 



nt barren visions shall no longer blind me ; 
For, wiser grown by loss, 
X coant it best to pnt the past behind me. 
And know the gold from dross. 

CI>nly the lesson is such bitter learning — 
I con it over here — 
▼Vhile through it all my stricken heart is yearning 
For what has cost me dear. 

-An hour ago I saw her fair as ever 

Who henceforth is to reign 
In my old home, the home that I may never 
Behold as mine again. 

X)id any thought of broken vows distress her 

On coming home to-day, 
A new-made bride, my uncle's wife? — "God 
bless her ! " 

Is all that I can say. 
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' False to her trotb, bat true to early training, 

True to her worldly creed ; 
She filled her cup while golden showers 
raining, 
And left me to my need. 

' Her husband stood beside her, calm and stately 

He connts his duty done ; 
The ties of nature bind him not too straitly, 
Only a sister's son — 

' Only a promise made with bitter weeping, 

Some thirty years ago, 
Beside a dying bed, while I was sleeping 
Unconscious of my woe. 

^ And yet my mother from the churchyard pillo' 

Where she has slumbered long. 
Might almost rise beneath this river willow, 
And plead my cruel wrong. 



* I have been wronged. I looked for the frnitu 

Of all my early toil 
For social good, my natural ambition 
As owner of the soil. 
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looked to stand among mj poorer neighbours, 
As friend and master too ; 
hear their blessing on mj honest labours 
For all things good and true. 

nd more than this, I thonght my tender lady 
Would be a noble wife, 

nd walk with me all pathways bright and shady, 
And bless my busy life. 

held not these my hopes without a reason : 

How often he has said, 
[7 working days are growing past their season, 

And yon must rule instead ! " 

kule ! ay, I wiU rule, not his fertile meadows. 

His woods and broad domain, 
'tit my own life, so full of heavy shadows, 

So full of cruel pain. 

Will rule, Conquering o'er the bitter present. 

And o'er the years to come, 
ill sorrow, tired out, becomes quiescent, 

And lies before me dumb. 

Qdeed, it m&y be that life's sterner duties 

Will slay this sorrow quite, 
Jid so my autumn time shall have its beauties^ 

For all this summer blight. 
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* Ob, little river, sbining through, the willows, 

How often I shall hear 
'Mid all the thunders of the ocean billows^ 
Thy ripple, silver-clear. 

' And, oh, how often, in my dreaming ^Euicies, 

These yearning eyes will see 
Thy qniet bosom where the sunshine dances, 
Thy wavelets running free. 

' Thou wilt flow on in blessed calm and quiet. 
Upon thy changeless way, 
While I am sharing in the crash and riot 
Of this world's fearful fray. 

* Thou wilt flow on, the tender shadows nestling 

Among thy rushes green. 
While I am exiled from thy banks, and wrestlii 
With thoughts of what has been. 

* Thou wilt flow on, the willow branches sweepii 

Thy placid, shining breast. 
When I, with tired brain and heart, am sleepiuj 
In death's most welcome rest. 

' Good-night, good-bye, my little native river ; 
The spirit of thy peace 
Has glided to my heart, and bid for ever 
Its doubtful murmurings cease.' 
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GABBLE. 

TwBBTY-pivB years since the fairest bud given 
-^^Mle to onr home, blossomed, faded, no more ; 

1 Venty-fiye years since the angels from Heaven 
reverently, homeward, the little one bore. 

A wenty.fiye years ! if on this wise they reckon, 
^ tliat far, fiair country, where Carrie is gone, 

^"^ cannot be longer a child's hands that beckon, 
^ saint from a cherub our darling is grown* 

1 wenty.fi ve years ! could our earth-home have held 
her 

(And thinking of this, half awakes the old care), 
'^t of our daughters, home's pattern and elder, 

Would be our lost Carrie, sweet, womanly, fair. 
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And we wonld have tangbt ber all best tbings wortb 
learning, 
And sbe would bave learned and loved all for onr 
sakes. 
Ob, vain bnman wisdom ! for evermore taming 
Tbine ear from tbe Preacber, till tbnnder awakes. 

Tbe cbild bas grown np witbout useless regretting, 
Tbe cbild bas grown np witbont passionate care. 

Too near to tbe angels for angaisb or fretting. 
Too far from eartb's ken to know sin or despair. 

Tbe cbild bas grown np witbont bringing ns sorrow, 
Tbe cbild bas grown np witbont bringing us 
sbame, 

And strengtb for our beaviest trial we borrow 
From one word of music — our lost Carrie's name. 

The cbild bas grown up in tbe land of perfection, 
And love swells around ber, a fatbomless sea, 

Wbicb ne'er can be sounded bj buman affectioni 
How deep and enduring soever it be. 

Tbe cbild bas grown up witb tbe angels in glorj, 
Tbat One is ber Tutor, Wbo years ago died. 

Wbat wisdom on eartb can be matcbed with Qa 
story ? 
And well must sbe learn it, for aye at His side. 



OABSIE. 
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The child has grown up— yea, for ever and ever, 
Though our feet may wander, and fiuth may grow 
dim, 
One flower firom onr garden blooms fair by the river, 
One voice from onr home swells the new choral 
hymn. 
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He lived among ns, holding in his hand 

The heart of England like an instrument, 

From whose great strings his absolute comme^'*^ 

Drew mingled sound of sobs and laughter ble^^ 

He lived among us, weaving subtler spells 

Than grey magician of the bygone days ; 

Wearing by turns the jester's cap and bells, 

The mourner's cypress wreath, the scholar's b^.^^* 

But evermore, in every changing mood, 

We found him faithfal to a lofty creed, 

Prophet and preacher of the power of Good, 

Praiser of generous thought and noble deed, 

Lover of Nature, beautiful and free, 

Priest of the sacrament of Charity ! 
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He died among us — straightway throngli the land 
ovept moan instead of music all that day, 
•^ecanse from England's great enchanter's hand 
The pen — his magic rod — had dropped away ; 
•"ecause that busy life's rich, golden prime, 
^^ the mid-strife of battle had gone down ; 
***ecaiise fix)m throbbing brows before the time 
^^xe reft the laurels of an earthly crown. 
^® wept for him as we but weep for those 
^^0 dearest, nearest to our hearts have lain ; 
"^■^ seemed of kin to us, by sweet ^nd close 
'^^d holy ties of human heart and brain. 
"^ firiend, a brother, well-beloved alway, 
"^^y dead among the Kentish hills that day. 

'^e sleeps among us — England opened wide 
"^ier grandest sepulchre to give him room, 
^o with the great and holy ones who died 
•^or England's glory, he has found a tomb. 
fiut in our gratefol hearts for evermore 
^ust live the best memorial of his worth, 
^those hearts that bless him for the goodly store 
BCe gave to us of beauty and of mirth. 

Sweet as the music of our island birds 
His stories are, and deathless is their fame, 
' ^Familiar in our mouths as household words,' 

While England owns a language and a name ; 

Dearer and sweeter as the years go by. 

Till hrunan lipa no longer smile or a\^\ 
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CEABLES EEADE. 

All hail, thon lion-hearted foe to wrong, 
Thon fearless champion of the good and true 1 
No knight of old, in armour tried and strong. 
Struck stouter blows with fairer prize in view. 
His ladj's smile was ancient warrior's meed ; 
But thou, crusader of the later days. 
Winning thy glory without sword or creed. 
Thy worthier guerdon is the just man's praisa 
When strong oppression's grim and cruel hand 
Smites down the helpless, and despoils the weal 
Thy voice rings sternly through the slumbei 

land. 
And England wakens with a blushing cheek ; 
Thy call is answered from her mighty heart, 
* Mj children suffer ? I will take their part.' 
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-^ hail, thou fearless worshipper of truth, 
■Ptoa great high priest of honest Nature's law ! 
WTiat sweet idyllic strains of love and youth 
^ing, hird-like, through thy story's deepest awe ; 
Wlat flimsy social fictions are unveiled, 
-A^d die, degraded by thine honest pen ; 
^^ iat heights of noble sacrifice are scaled, 
^^Tiat wild adventures, dear to daring men, 
Thrill thine electric pages ! We revere 
■*^iy work, thy genius consecrate to good, 
-N^or shrink when thou dost blame — ^unawed by 

fear — 
Our English faults, as English author should. 
We close the volume with a sigh, and say, 
One faithful friend has spoken truth to-day ! ' 
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CHASTENED. 

Mt sonl was stricken on a summer day 
With sndden sickness in her bloom and pride, 
And through the length of all that year she lay 
Feeble, sore-smitten, trusting to have died. 
She rose not up to see the reapers pass. 
To lay their sickles in the yellow wheat ; 
Nor did she move when winter trod the grass 
And flowers to nothingness with icy feet. 
But when the spring-time ruled the land again, 
Mysterious yearnings in my spirit woke, 
New energies endowed her heart and brain. 
And she essayed to break her sorrow's yoke, 
And said to it, * Thy rule is my disgrace, 
I have been blind, now will I see thy face.' 
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Then rose the grief that long had ruled m j sonl, 
And these two stniggled for the mastery ; 
But God had made my spirit's vision whole, 
Vliile grief was veiled, and might not plainly see. 
Then sprang my spirit conquering and free, 
To draw the veil from off the dreaded face, 
And lo ! the face was marvellous to see, 
^vine : an angePs : full of awful grace. 
' Qt)d sent me,' said the angel, ' unto thee, 
A cliastening rod, for loving-kindness' sake, 
-^nd if thou choose to hold me, I will be 
A staff for leaning when all others break.' 
-^ take thee,' said my soul. ' Of no true worth 
*® life without thee. Walk with me henceforth.' 
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CHANGELESS. 

Doth any year, of all that come and go, 
Lessen oar love that grew in summer-time ? 
Hath any season born of bloom or snow, 
Withered the freshness of its early prime ? 
Hath sorrow^s wintriest storm or deepest drifts 
Even for a moment parted ns in twain ? 
Hath joy's fall hand dispensing dearest gifts 
Held better, worthier store than love's dear gai 
Have daily hoasehold tasks and simple ways 
Bobbed oar romance of its ethereal bloom ? 
Doth time's calm flight of uneventful days 
Teach love to languish in our quiet home ? 
Comes there a moment when we meet or part 
Without tumultuoas throbbings of the heart ? 



OHANaBLESS. 
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Ah no! the bloom that on the roses'lay 

When first we entered lovers fair garden-groond. 

Is odoronfi and beaatifol to-day. 

Though Time hag bleached the locks the rosei 

downed. 
The son that lit yonth^s blossom-bordered path. 
In that sweet snmmer^time of long ago, 
ShineB caknly, strongly, on life's aftermath. 
And gUds onr antnmn fields with harvest glow. 
We look into each other's eyes, and see 
No shadow of the fancies of onr yont.h, 
But the dear olden love, fall-grown and free, 
Faithful and perfect as God's steadfast tmth. 
Heart throbs to loving heart in silence sweet, 
Oar lifelong love is changeless and complete. 
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CHBISTMAS SONGS. 



RECOLLECTION. 

Do joa remember, darling, 

One little jear ago, 
The Christmas bells were ringing, 

As we went through the snow : 
And in the sikj abore as 

The winter snn was low ? 

Do yon remember, darling. 
The gathering clouds o'erhead. 

The cottage windows blinking, 
In firelight rosy red : 

Whereat we sighed together, 
But not a word was said ? 
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Do you remember, darling, 
We stood where cross-roads met, 

For solemn words of parting — 
Their sadness lingers yet — 

And either heart was aching, 
And either face was wet ? 

Do yon remember, darUng, 

At last you turned to go. 
And 80on we saw each other 

Through widening tracts of snow ? 
I asked my heart in anguish. 

Must it be ever so P 

Did you think then, my darling, 
That we to-night should stand, 

Oar household gods around us, 
With wedded heart and hand ; 

The happiest of the happy, 
In all this blessed land P 

Ah ! God is good, my darling, 
And life looks bright and fair ; 

As you pres^ close and closer, 
I kiss your sunny hair. 

And God's good- will comes to us. 
His peace is everywhere. 
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How beftatifmDT sweet and clemr 
Cbime out tlie CbriBimaB beQs ! 

How grmndfy cm Hie li«toHHg eer 
Their music sinks m&d swells I 

I^ow keenlv sweet, now soft and low, 
Their sound floats onward o'er the snoi 

We stand together onoe again 

Beneath this roof-tree old : 
One who has crossed the angiy siaiD, 

From far-off lands of gold ; 
And one whose promise has been kept. 

Though cheeks have fiuled, eyes have m 

What weary C^hristmases hare passed. 

My darling one,, for ns I 
Bat now we stand again at last. 

Caressing, thns and thns I 
My grateful heart within me swells 

To hear oar English Christmas bells. 
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Look fortli with me into the night, 

Th J little hand in mine ! 
80 oncse again oar troth we plight, 

For aU life's ahade or shine. 
for dawning springtide, smnmer's glow, 

For autumn harvests, winter*s snow. 

One lot between ns twain is cast. 

One onl J home we hare, 
for Chnstmas feast, or Lenten &8t, 

On this side of the grave, 
^e know no shadow day nor night, 

Love's sunshine keepeth all things bright. 

Come closer, darling, to my side. 

Look oat across the snow ; 
The joy and peace of Ghristmastide 

Seems whispered soft and low, 
In melody that sinks and swells 

From blessed English Christmas bells. 
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LOOKIKG SACK. 

It seems but jesterdaj, m j wife» 

That we were in our prime. 
That LoTe began his magio life 

Odo happy Ghristoas time. 
I saw yon fisarest in the throng 

And graoefol in the dance ; 
There was deep music in your song. 

Strange glamour in yonr glance. 
And I was hannted by the rhyme, 
' Love is tvnce Itme cU Ohristmas-Hme/ 

And when saccessiye seasons crowned 

That early lore of onrs. 
And closest earthly ties were bonnd 

With little hnman flowers ; 
We kept onr homely, simple feast 

Among onr children small, 
With gentle peace a welcome guest. 

And strong good- will to all ; — 
We felt it true, that quaint old rhyme, 
* Love is twice love at GhristmaS'time.* 
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We ait to-day, beloved wife, 

Together and alone. 
Far off across the sea of life 

Our nestling birds have flown. 
Come closer, darling, to my heart, 

And dry that silent tear, 
We keep onr festival apart, 

Bnt Grod's good peace is here. 
We feel the truth of that old rhyme, 

* Love ia twice love at GhristmuS'time.^ 



IT 

• « 

A WELCOME. 

Oh ! annual king in many lands. 

We haste to meet thee. 
With eager hearts and ready hands 

Outstretched to greet thee. 
Come, stand beneath the holly bough, 
And let us wreathe thy wrinkled brow 

With bays and laurel evergreen ; 
And let us, gazing on thy face. 
Life's oft-forgotten landmarks trace, 

And muse on what has been. 



laS 0HSISTMA8 SONGS. 

Oh, Christmas I dark and bitter years 

Have rolled their measnre, 
And secret sighs and hidden tears 

Have dimmed onr pleasure, 
Since first to childhood's ravished eyes 
Thj form appeared in festive goise. 

Yet many a sorrow has been spared, 
Though daisied graves some loved ones hi 
By other dear ones at our side 

Our present lot is shared. 

Dear Christmas ! though the summer flov 

Have long since perished, 
Thou bringest to the spirit's bowers 

Blossoms more cherished — 
True hearts, which time can ne'er estrang 
True eyes, that fear no outward change, 

True hands, whose clasp is firmer now 
Than at our parting — then thy reign 
Was only marked by keen heart-pain. 

King of the holly-bough. 

In lieu of summer's golden days 

So soa and tender, 
Thou shalt be cheered by brighter rays, 

Love's purple splendour ; 
For thee the berried wreath we'll twine, 
For thee the cup shall brim with wine. 

And care shall fiy since thou art come, 
And walls and roof shall ring with glee, 
As hearts and voices welcome thee. 

King Christmas, to our home. 
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COMFOBT. 

"^ there shonld come a time, as well there maj, 
^Hien sudden tribnlation smites thine heart, 
^^ thoa dost come to me for help, and staj, 
^Mid comfort — ^how shall I perform my part ? 
^ow^ shall I make my heart a resting-place, 
^ shelter safe for thee when terrors smite ? 
'^w shall I bring the sunshine to thy face, 
^d dry thy tears in bitter woe's despite ? 
^ow shall I win the strength to keep my voice 
Steady and firm, although I hear thy sobs ? 
^w shall I bid thy fainting soul rejoice, 
MOT mar the counsel by mine own heart-throbs ? 
"tove, my love teaches me a certain way ; 
^, if thy dark hour come, I am thy stay. 
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I mast live higber, nearer to the reaph 
Of angels in their blessed trnstfnlness, 
Learn their unselfishness, ere I can teach 
Content to thee whom I would greatly bless. 
Ah me ! what woe were mine if thou shouldst c 
Troubled, but trusting, unto me for aid, 
And I should meet thee powerless and dumb. 
Willing to help thee, but confused, afraid ! 
It shall not happen thus, for I will rise, 
Ood helping me, to higher life, and gain 
Courage and strength to give thee counsel wise 
And deeper love to bless thee in thy pain. 
Fear not, dear love, thy trial hour shall be 
The dearest bond between my heart and thee. 
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COiiPABISON. 

^^ wliat shall I compare thee? Spring's first 

flowers? 
*ea, they are beantifiil, but my dear love 
'^ears not such fragile loveliness. Soft showers 
'-Oat oool the earth, when breezes cease to move, 
'^ the hot midsummer ? Tea, these are sweet, 
^d likest them thy love hath been to me ; 
^ the parched earth the rain shower longs to greet, 
^ my dry, loveless life gasped — ^burned for thee. 
- saw thee — loved thee ; straight life's landscape 

sprang 
'^to rich bloom, of love's own varied hue, 
^d my heart's lately silent chambers rang 
With happy melodies ; since then, how true 
■fy very thoughts have been to thee, thou knowest, 
^ still they follow thee, where'er thou goest. 



U2 001CPAEI80K. 

Thou sajest I am calm and passionless ; 
Sometimes I am, and oftenest when with the< 
For in the light of thy proud loveliness 
Even eloquence grows dumb through ecstasy. 
Yet didst thou see me in my lonely room, 
Tracing by memory's aid thy beauties o'er, 
Till happy madness chases all my gloom, 
Then thou wouldst call me passionless no mo: 
Oh, pure, white, better angel of my soul, 
One half of my wild love thou canst not knov 
Till we clasp hands beside our long-sought gc 
And wave our victor- wreaths with blameless ] 
Then shalt thou see my heart ; for no cloud n 
Love's view, beyond the everlasting stars. 
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CONTENT. 

Ut heart and I but lately were at strife ; 

She fell a-longing for a certain thing 

The which I could not give her, and my life 

^w sick and weary with her clamouring. 

8od knows I would have given my youth's wide 

scope 
To bay my heart but one brief, blessed day 
^ the blind bliss she coveted ; but hope, 
^en I appealed to it, turned dumb away. 
t^ntil hope foiled, I did not chide my heart-. 
But was full tender to her misery, 
^ blew how hard and bitter was her part ; 
But when I saw that good was not for me, 
^ felt that time and tears were vainly spent ; 
Beart,' said I, ' hope is silent ; be content.* 
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Poor heart ! She listeDed earnest, humble- wise 
While my good angel gave her counsel strong, 
Then from the dust and ashes did arise, 
And through her trembling lips brake forth a son 
A soothing song that grew into a strain 
Of praise for bliss denied as well as given ; 
She sang it then to charm a lingering pain, 
She sings it now for gladness, mom and even. 
She sings it, seeing on life's garden wall 
Love's deep red roses in the sunshine stir, 
And singing, passes, envying not at all, 
Content to feel that love is not for her. 
The roses are another's, bloom and scent. 
My heart and I have heart's ease — ^and content. 
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CONVALESCENT. 

GERALD witli moss, and purple with heather, 
Sfleams the broad moor to the red setting son : 
76 ! let ns sit 'midst the blossoms together ; 
)iir work for the day, like the bees' task, is done. 

eet, oh, how sweet, is the breath of the clover, 
Wze-bome from meadow-lands over the moor ; 
eeter, yet sweeter, the blossoms that cover 
^he turf at our feet and the hedge-roses o'er. 

eet is thy face that beams chestnut carls under, 
ly bonny brown wife, and sweet are those eyes 
it, looking through mine with innocent wonder, 
Kd love's sweetest memories wake and arise. 
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Waking, arismg, they clothe thee with beauty, 
Dropping love-jewels, like pearls, on thy brow ; 

My leal, little wife ! thy nobly-done duty 

Has hallowed affection, and strengthened its vo^ 

Thin have thy cheeks grown, my wild little 
blossom, 
And weary the eyes that have watched my sick b^ 
I cannot thank thee, true wife of my bosom — 
God thank thee ! Ood bless thee ! oh, darlin. 
instead. 

But I can love thee, all truly, for ever. 

In health, and in sickness, as thou lovest me ; 

And keep me fast by thee, till life's rapid river 
Has passed through death's sti*aits, to eternity's se 

Till that time comes, be it shorter or longer. 

Though dark locks may whiten, and comely forr 
bow : 
Thou know'st, and I know, our love will grc 
stronger, 
And heart cling to heart, even closer than now* 

Come ; the broad moor, lately purple with heather. 
Dons sombre grey for the night-parted sun : 

Love ! hand in hand, like two children together. 
Wo will go home — our day labour is done. 
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DREAMS. 

■"OOk snnsliiiie warms the canopy of leaves, 
"^ose shadows flicker on the baby's face, 
■^d one who rocks the cradle fondly weaves 
■^ Wreath of fancies fnll of tender grace, 
■"'^t who shall guess how fairer, sweeter far 
^an onr maturer thoughts are infant dreams ? 
^^*^t brightness blesses them of sun and star, 
^'tiat music thrills of heavenly songs and streams ! 
^^at flowers of wonderland and plumaged birds, 
^'Tiat fair wide meadows green and daisy-strown ! 
^^^lat loving language spoken without words, 
^Oiat blissful prophecies of life unknown! 
*^ Ae wreath of fancy melts, the mother's eyes 
^Well on that face, and picture Paradise. 

l2 
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How pare a spirit holds tbiR little room ! 

A maiden bower wherein no stranger looks, 

The breath of innocence its rare perfume, 

Its richest trappings, girlish toys and books. 

The reader sleeps — ^upon her lineless brow 

A shadow lingers, left by study there, 

But freer thoughts arise in dreaming now. 

And wander outward, onward — where, ah, where ? 

Back to the late-left beauty of the bowers 

Of childish play-time ? Onward to the day 

When womanhood with larger plans and powers 

Shall take the school-girl's place ? Ah, who shflO 

say? 
God, make Thou happy, keep Thou pure and good 
The mystic dreams of artless maidenhood ! 



But there are dreams wherein deep woe takes part. 
Dread dreams that fright us for some dear one'> 

sake, 
Visions of peril, falling on the heart 
With horror, whence we tremblingly awake. 
The wife is fearful for the husband's life. 
She sees the storm, the wild waves' angry gleam, 
She sees him stand amid the tempest's strife. 
He falls — he sinks — ah, heaven, it was a dream ! 
The mother's heart is broken in her sleep, 
A fancied peril doth her child befall, 
In dreams she kisses weary eyes that weep ; 
In dreams she answers to an anguished call. 
They are not few, the terrors and the smarts. 
That £11 the dreams of anxious loving hearts. 
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-A.iid there are dreams wherein our loved and lost 

Ocme back nnto their olden place again ; 

^^leams sent from Ood to soothe the sorrow-crossed 

And riven heart, so weary of its pain. 

^e hold their hands in onrs, we walk with them 

IHirongh nooks and comers of the dear old house, 

But catch no sparkle of the diadem 

^^ch God hath bonnd npon their sainted brows. 

The homely garments which they nsed to wear 

(liong laid aside) do meet our sight once more, 

No flutter of the angel-robe is there, 

l^or fiuntest murmur of the f ar-o£E shore. 

'1^00 Boon the dawning through the casement gleams, 

But Ood be praised for these blessed dreams ! 
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DEOWNED.^ 

Oh, what a death was that ! Aboard the ship 
Were youth and maiden, age and childhood fair 
All day the jest had passed from lip to lip, 
And laughter echoed through the mellow air : 
All day the sunshine on the river wave 
Had danced and glistened : — night brought su* 

doom, 
The waters rippled o'er a mighty grave. 
And light and laughter died in deepest gloom. 
Night's awful calm was broken by the cry 
Of many voices quivering through the air, 
And upward to the silent, starlit sky, 
B/Ose countless shrieks of passionate despair. 
Strong groans brake forth from hearts with an^ 

riven. 
And drowning eyes were lifted up to heaven ! 

* September 3, 1878. Collision off Woolwich betwee 
excursion steamer * P&incess Alice ' and the ' Bywell Cai 
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They found long slumber in the river's bed, 

Strong men, sweet maidens, age, and children fair, 

Joined in a moment to the countless dead, 

^Bssed in a breath-space into other air. 

But of that moment — ^terrible — supreme, 

When they saw death with eyes so full of life, 

Vo tongue can speak ; no vivid fancy dream, 

^0 pen depict its awful, hopeless strife. 

b sight of land, in sight, perhaps, of home, 

The winds at rest, beneath a quiet sky, 

Upon the river flecked with silver foam, 

^e moment came appointed them to die. 

^ate*B hour had struck, Death was the dread decree, 

And time was merged in God's Eternity ! 

^'i^^t love went down with thee, thou doomed ship ! 

Month's first strong worship, passionate and wild ; 

^-'©ep married love, close- clinging lip to lip ; 

"*^« sweet affection of the little child ; 

"*-*ie soul-absorbing bliss of motherhood, 
"^^ these have perished on the silent shore ; 
"■-^dea may bring in, oh ship ! thy drifting wood 
^ Wave-beat fragments — but these come no more ! 
^© sullen waters slowly yield their prey, 
"^d earth doth welcome earth to dreamless sleep, 
^^til the thunders of the Judgment-Day 

^Bte awful echoes resonant and deep ; 

*ten may God bid all buried love arise, 

*^m wave and graveyard to fair Paradise. 
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DUMB POETS. 

There are whose fingers never strike the lyre, 
Whose voices never wake the world with sonj 
Who hold no place among the poet choir, 
Who win no praises from the listening throng 
Who walk the earth unglorified and mute, 
Yet full of music as a harp in tune, 
Who taste, but cannot tell, of joys acute. 
For whom all things are lovely 'neath the moc 
Dumb poets are they ; chords that underlie - 
The floods of harmony that fill the world ; 
Silent apostles, voiceless in the cry, 
But ready when truth's banner is unfurled : 
Sealed on the lips, but on the forehead too; 
Dumb poets are they, but are poets true. 
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Te pass them by, these silent ones, and rush 

crown the singer who has pleased ns well ; 

Tq cannot read within their eyes the gnsh 

f feeling, wakened by some hidden spell. 

nt one doth nnderstand them, even God, 

Hid sealed the lips, but dowered with yearnings 

strong, 
Jid while we jonmey with them on the road, 
'ailing them silent. He doth hear their song ; 
le keeps their brows nn wreathed with earthly bays, 
Tor crowns * inwove with amaranth ' above ; 
Qe kaows each lip nntired with human lays, 
Brings purer music to the strain of love : 
Dumb poets are they, but the time is near 
When they shall sing while angels throng to hear. 
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EABLY VIOLETS. 

I PLUCKED them not, but willing feet, 

Love-gnided by a tender heart, 
Ranged the wild woods for blossoms sweei 

Deeming their beauty might impart 
A balm to soothe the weary pain 

That robbed my life of half its prime ; 
And with their sweetness bring again 

Bright memories of the olden time. 

I loved the flowers, I loved the hand 

That bore them from their wintry bed, 
Ere yet the spring-time ruled the land. 

Or gayer flowers their perfume shed. 
I had bright blossoms large and fair. 

The sweetest buds that ever grew ; 
But tired of these exotics rare, 

I longed for violets, wild and blue. 
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And they are here, the' scarce the sleet 

Hath ceased to foil o'er dale and hill ; 
Wfld violets too, as pure and sweet 

As ever grew by summer rill. 
With spring's own fragrance in their breath, 

And summer's beauty in their forms, 
And bright as tho' their verdant leaves 

Had never felt the wintry storms. 



I cherish, too, a grateful thought. 

Our Father might have heard my prayer ; 
And sent a breeze with sunshine firaught, 

Wafting to earth these blossoms fair. 
^Then guided to their lone retreat, 

Mid withered leaves and thorny brake, 
rrhe loving heart and willing feet 

That sought these blossoms for my sake. 



Sweet flowers, ye shall not leave me, till 

The heart that throbs so feebly now 
Hath ceased to beat, and dark and chill 

Death's shadows rest upon my brow. 
Te too must fade, for 'tis your doom. 

Frail blossoms of the woodland shade, 
To wear awhile your azure bloom. 

And in your purity to fade. 
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Only to fade, a painless death, 

A gentle sinking down to rest ; 
The &iir leaves shed bj soft sweet breath 

Of snmmer wind on earth's green breast. 
Oh, forest gems, yonr early birth 

And presence here have cheered sad hours. 
Of one whose hold on lovely earth 

Is looser than your own, wild flowers ! 
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EFITHALAMUJM. 



ary own no longer ; we resign 

> -who comes by rigHt of tender love 

:e tbee to himself, oar older claims : 

e content : such happj hearts as thine 

lade to bless and gladden good men's homes. 

Brefore thou to thine, and take with thee 

blessings from the hearts of those who stay 

3 the hearthstone of thy childhood : we, 

lom thy little phrases have become 

tionsehold words, and on whose listening ears 

aemory of thy songs will often fall, 

mmer dusk, or by the winter fire — 

while we yield to him all happy rights 

bake contentedly the second place 

Y dear heart for ever — we reserve 

right, our very own, the right to share 

bever adverse fate the future brings 

lee or thine ; the right to hold thy hand 

smoothe thy path if thorns and briars abound ; 

right to succour thee if danger come, 

right to comfort thee if death bereave, 

right to shelter thee if all forsake. 
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And now farewell ! part to thy happj home, 
With him whom God has given thee for thy k 
And may the sunshine of a heaven-blest love, 
The deep content of two tme hearts made one, 
The grand rich mnsic of two noble lives, 
Be thine and his, thronghont the long To come 
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FOREGONE. 

^ Mat not kiss thy foce, my lost and dear, 

^or look with olden freedom in thy face, 

^^t o'er onr dead love's corse, across its bier, 

"*^ou boldest out one little branch of grace. 

■^ bave foregone the touch of love, but still 

"^•^e calmer clasp of friendship may be mine ; 

^d close heart- ties with thee and thine shall fill 

^7 empty life most fully : I resign 

^7 throne so firmly builded in thy heart, 

l^e crown of love I thought to wear always, 

^7 Working place beside thee, and my part 

^^ Soothe and comfort thee in evil days, 

^7 claim upon thy thoughts, and, ah ! my right, 

^^ buckle on thine armoux for the fight. 
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I put them by as joys no longer mine ; 
Mj barresufield is bare and veiy bleak, 
Mj cop is emptied earlj of its wine, 
Lore's scarlet roses &de upon my cbeek. 
It is no dream, tbe wbicb wben I awake 
I sball relate to tbee, and feel tiij kiss 
Fall softly after bearing it, to make 
My beart yet snrer of its cberisbed bliss. 
I know tbat soft caress and tender toncb 
Can never pass from tbee to me again ; 
I grieve tbee, as I love tbee, oyermncb. 
And yet I would bave died to save tbee p 
But since my love dotb only fill tby cap 
Witb woe I cannot beal, I give tbee np. 
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G. 8. M. 

I USED to think thj birthday fell 

Too early in the year, 
That thine shonld be a month of flowers, 
Of fragrance, light, and long Jane hoard, 

Not l^rch so bleak and drear. 

It seemed to me thy joyoas mirth 

Was each as sammer brings, 
The merry jest, that qaickly came. 
The sparkling wit, like clearest flame, 

Were perfect sammer things. 

Bat now it seems more meet to me. 

That March with stormy showers. 
With strong, rongh winds, and skies of grey, 
Should yearly bring thy natal day, 
Than any month of flowers. 

Thy faith and actions bold and free 

Are like its fearless blast. 
That sweeps the sky with cleansing breath, 
And parifies the earth beneath 

From wrecks of winter past. 
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So thou dost long to clear away 
From every thinking mind. 
The wrecks of faith, the cmmbling c 
That blight men's better thoughts and 
With reason's healthy wind. 

Thy timely counsel well is worth 

The ransom of a king, 
So tender, wise, confirming trust. 
And precious as that ^ peck of dvst ' 

Of March's winnowing. 

Bold March goes forth with trumpet-caK 

Full early in the year, 
Ho thunders over dale and down. 
And shows himself in mead and town, 

The young Spring's pioneer. 

And we who wait another Spring, 

The dawn of truer light, 
We look for one to lead the way, 
For one, of whom our hearts may say, 
• We follow ! he is right ! ' 

Bold March should be thy birthday mom 

For thou may'st chance to be 
A herald of the time to come. 
When good shall speak, and ill be dumb. 
Till God's eternity. 
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OOOB NIOHT. 

The silyer moon is breaking 

From cloads of amber light, 
The golden stars are waking : 

Good night — good night. 
The purple clouds are creeping 

Across the silent sky, 
The dew-fed flowers are sleeping : 
Good-bye! good-bye! 

Slow rises from the meadow 

A mist of silver white, 
The tree-tops lapse in shadow : 

Good-night — good-night. 
The woodbine wreaths are flinging 

Faint dewy sweets on high, 
The nightingale is singing : 
Good-bye ! good-bye ! 
x2 
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I stand, thy shadow watching. 

And oft, with deep delight, 
Thy tender, low song catching, 
Good-night — good-night. 
My love, my lily-blossom, 

Soft slumber seal thine eye. 
Till I wear thee on my bosom : 
Good-bye ! good-bye ! 
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GBATITUDE. 



^ ^-•'^ every heart doth know it ; wide indeed 
^^^^^st be the soul that feels its sacred thrill : 
^ ^^ narrow spirit ever proved its power, 
^^^ mean, low nature shared its dew divine. 
^^ti in great hearts it liveth evermore, 
7/^^ they of nature's royal kinship claim 
*^^ right to feel it fully. In true souls 
Springs a goodly blossom, sweet alike 
^ him who doth the kindly, generous deed, 
"^^d him whose heart rejoiceth in the good. 
^ is a chain of golden links between 
^i^eat spirits and their fellows, raising each 
^o higher altitudes of generous deeds, 
And binding both with closer bonds to God ! 



HEB ORAVB. 

Gloss to the dnnchyud mead 
Undflr the poplan tall. 

Under the yew trees' shadow. 
Under the chnrdiyard walL 

All the day long in sunlight. 
All the still ere in shade, 

All the ni^t long in moonligl 
Shadow and gleam are madi 

All day long finom the poplars, 
All night long finom the bra] 

From carolling bird and brook 
Bipple and song awake. 
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Watched by the creeping flowers 

Over the mossy stone, 
Wept by the silent showers, 

Wailed by the breezes' moan. 

Over her head bloom daisies. 

And at her hidden feet 
One little rose-tree raises 

White mossy bnds and sweet. 

Lolled by onr pure grief's sighing 

Into undreaming rest, 
Calmly the clay is lying 

Close on the green earth's breast. 

We know, who linger near it, 

Steeped to the lips in pain, 
That for the new*bom spirit 

Never was linked a chain. 

Why shoold we pause and linger ? 

What do we seek or crave ? 
Heaven has another singer/ 

Earth has another grave. 
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EOME. 



When dailj tasks are done, and tired hands 

Lie still and folded on the resting knee, 

When loving thoughts hare leave to loose t1 

bands, 
And wander over past and fatnre free ; 
When visions bright of love and hope fulfilled 
Bring weary eyes a spark of olden fire ; 
One castle fairer than the rest we build, 
One blessing more than others we desire ; 
A home, oar home, wherein, all waiting past. 
We two may stand together, and alone ; 
Our patient taskwork finished, and at last 
Love's perfect blessedness and peace onr own. 
Some little nest of safety and delight. 
Guarded by Ood's good angels day and night* 
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cannot guess if this dear liome shall lie 
lome green spot embowered with ardiing tree&, 
ere bird-notes joined with brook-notes gliding bjr, 
Jl make us music as we sit at ease, 
if amid the city's busy din 
milt the nest for which we look and long ; 
sound without shall mar the peace within, 
i calm of love that time has proved so strong, 
if — ah ! solemn thought — this home of ours 
i^h lie beyond the world's confusing noise ; 
d if the nest be built in Eden bowers, 
lat do we still, but silently rejoice P 
» have a home, but of its happy state 
> know not yet — we are content to wait. 
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HOME GHANQE8. 

You ask of that sanny home of oars, 

Where our yonng days sped so gladly 
You ask of that home, its birds and flow 

Alas ! it is altered sadly. 
Onr home has passed to a stranger's hai 

And we who lov'd it are parted : 
You, seeking health in a sunnier land, 

And I looking back sad-hearted. 

The apple tree where we used to wait 

And watch while the boys played eric 
The linden tree by the meadow gate, 

And the rose o'er the garden wicket ; 
The mountain ash and the willow green 

Whose branches drooped to the river. 
Are all cut down, and new hands have c 

The dear old home look for ever. 
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Ajid worst of all, in the garden neat 

Where we worked for hours together, 
^Vhere early blossoms used to greet 

Oar eyes in the sweet spring weather, 
The walls of a factory darkly frown, 

And its whirr and crash and ringing, 
The noise of the loom and shuttle, drown 

The voice of the blackbird singing. 

The large green field where we used to play, 

And the hawthorn hedge that bound it, 
The brook where we fished on a summer day, 

And the reeds and fiowers around it ; 
*lhe group of elms — the old brown stone wall 

And the strip of tangled wild- wood ; 
Oold; careless hands have altered all 

In i^e home of our happy childhood. 

1 sought the old place in each hallowed spot. 

For the dear things memory cherished ; 
I wept like a child when I found them not. 

And the grace of our dear home perished ! 
Presh homes may weave us as firm a spell. 

Fresh ties grow purer and stronger ; 
But the dear old home we loved so well 

May be home of ours no longer. 
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IN EABBOUB. 

OvEE the river, I wait, I wait, 
Watching for ever the golden gate, 
Waiting to see thee, my first and best, 
Enter therein to thy promised rest : 
I know thou art coming — early and late. 
Over the river, I wait, I wait. 

Over the river, the river dark, 
Thy nearer trembling steps I mark ; 
The song on my lips becomes a prayer, 
And God Almighty He guards thee there 
And Gk>d Almighty He is so great. 
That, fearless, for thee I wait, I wait. 
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Oyer the riyer, the river dim, 
I catch the notes of thy feeble hymn; 
A little while longer to wait thy tarn, 
And all heaven's melody thou shalt learn : 
A little while longer I watch the gate, 
A little while longer I wait, I wait. 

Over the river, the river dread. 
Till the mist of thy human life is fled. 
Till thy human weakness drops from thee. 
Till thy spirit- wings move strong and free, 
Till thou Boarest homeward to me, my mate. 
Over the river, I wait, I wait. 
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m BAEVEST TIME. 

I SAT one moming in a little lane, 
Under a canopy of bramble leaves ; 
I watched the reapers on the heavy wain 
Pile high, with cheerfhl toil, the golden sheavt 
The eager little children stood aronnd, 
With tiny harvest gleanings of the com 
Under their arms, sheafwise, with poppies boa 
Their mimic labour all the merry mom. 
I watched the slow-drawn, bounteous load dep 
The children following down the shady lane. 
And, lefb alone, I asked my empty heart, 
* Where are thy gathered sheaves of ripened gri 
Why comes no sound of harvest joy to thee ? ' 
But my dumb heart no answer had for me. 
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* 

aid I farther, ' there was good seed sown 

bhj furrows ere last winter's snow, 

be springtime tender airs were blown 

lee, and God gave thee sammer glow. 

I thine harvest of good things and true, 

} of this thy ground which God hath tilled, 

n of work appointed thee to do, 

yes wherewith His gamer should be filled ? 

I thy harvest joy, thy reaping song, 

aeless triumph over honest spoil P 

) contentment satisfied and strong, 

thy resting after worthy toil ? 

gave seedtime would thine harvest see/ 

my heart no answer made to me. 

bhe autumn seedtime came again, 

•te the furrows of my silent heart, 

ighshares of strong sorrow and sharp pain 

leeply, striking to the inmost part ; 

. full soon the good seed gently fell, 

ch my heart received repentant, grave, 

aght to fruit in season duly — well, 

L the increase of that harvest gave. 

ough in weariness my sheaves were bound 

led flowers of happiness and love ; 

ough within my heart no song was found, 

•'s joy in harvesting to prove ? 

1 lighted on the new-reaped sod, 

e the blessed first-fruits up to God ! 



LIFE AXD A DAT. 

Tvi rfcilA-lfVi^ wKMm rose mp mad tmdhtM 

WtA gwJHwk kttppijr nirilif 
Ite cooly grtj gMmwi ts ^mktfled 

Widi aaBj stem of ettrth. 
It sbonted wxik the akyfa^'s Toice, 

As luB-sidB ndsts np-cnrled : 
' Anodier daj breaks, ok, rejoice ; 

Awmke, ihaa sfeepoig world.* 

And BaA is cbildliood, free and glad, 

Becaoeeno stain of sin 
HittB ever made the spirit sad. 

And an is pore within. 
One song-bird, like the morning's lark. 

Its melodj will make, 
One rosy dead will chase the dark, 

And bid the snn awake. 
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-'^Om lengthens onward unto noon, 
Ihe earth looks flushed and gay, 
^dicing in the perfect boon 
Of this unclouded day. 
"^^^ toneful, rich, harmonious notes, 
^e air is strongly stirred, 

nature's grandest anthem floats 
7rom breeze, and brook, and bird. 

^Xich IB youth's noon, its golden prime ; 

Life holds no sweeter hours 
"^^lan when, to glad its summer time. 

Love brings his scented flowers. 

e call this perfect, but forget 

That life's calm, early dawn — 
^5^ he opening mom, in which regret 

And care were not — ^is gone. 



1?he tired day hath veiled its robe 
Beneath night's friendly wings, 
Grim darkness covers half the globe, 

And hides the bird that sings 
The requiem of the wearied day 

For ever taken flight ; 
One songbird cheered the morning grey- 
One songbird glads the night. 

n 
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And when life's daj draws near its c 

And death's dark shadows fall, 
When sufferings, crosses, sins and w* 

The common lot of all — 
Have made ns weary of the earth, 

May patient, hopeful faith, 
Become the voice of holy mirth, 

The nightingale of death. 
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LONGING 

5\EE see a happy little child 
biting its circle, as a star the sky — 
iTer see a little brown bird fly 
k to its nest — but my lone heart grows wild, 
I throbs and flatters like a caged thing, 
I pining, wails to be abroad and free, 
greatly doth it long at home to be, 
iaghtly round it yet the home-ties cling, 
loudly o'er it yet the home-songs sweep, 
dosely to its core the home-loves creep, 
•t finding all things strange it can but weep, 
i wish, how vainly ! for the dove's fleet wing, 
bt it may fly away and be at rest, 
ere home has garnered up its dearest — best. 

n2 
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I never lay me down to sleep at nigHt, 
Bnt in my happy dreams I plainly see 
The old familiar faces smile at me, 
And life-long-tender eyes (to waking sight 
Denied awhile) so fondly question mine, 
That dawning day (to others' thought so 
Brings only care my waking heart to greet. 
Yet wherefore should my lonely spirit pine 
For earthly home that shines so faint and far 1" 
Among the mansions where the angels are, 
Its true home lies, above or sun or star — 
Bright with the sunshine of the Light Divine ; 
There shall the heart forlorn, and wearied feet; 
The everlasting rest and comfort meet. 
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LOOKING FOBWABD. 

lopefal eyes turned future-wards we stand, 
>ur work, not blessed, but content ; 
Dugli but rarely loving hand meets hand, 
eart to heart love's messages are sent. 
$sent life is twilight, calm and still, 
n we watch and wait the moprow's light, 
ish daytime tasks with right goodwill, 
3 shall make our harvest sunshine bright, 
ssed reaping-time of love long sown ; 
den harvest to be gathered in ; 
)py day when love shall claim his own ; 
feet rest our fearless wills shall win. 
ssed future, dimly seen but dear, 
dssed time that daily brings thee near. 
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We have no time for foolish siglis and tears 
No room in all onr lives for vain regret ; 
No need to mourn the spring-time of onr j< 
No past to hannt, no sorrow to forget. 
For onr great love has drawn a cnrtain den 
Across the years that seem so far away, 
And all onr past is hidden, we commence 
A truer, better living from to-day. 
Not yet the currents of our lives may meet. 
And mingling, broaden to a stream of joy, 
But peace is ours ; and love serene and swe 
Shall conquer care, and soothe the world's t 
Bo on this vantage-ground of patient love, 
We take firm footing. What shall us remc 
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LOUISE M AEG ABET. 

A WELCOME. 
(Mabch 1 3, 1879.) 

WiLCOMB, fair daughter of a famous sire ! 

Weloome to England with the shy, sweet Spring : 

Badiant with all the gracionsness of jonth, 

Girt with the purple panoply of love, 

Welcome, young bride of great Victoria's son ! 

Come thou with trusting heart from Fatherland, 

To find a mother-country on the shores 

Of island Britain, guarded by the sea ; 

Come thou from sacred shelter of thine home 

^ fearless confidence, to cast thy lot 

With ours : Sweet Princess, England's heart is wide. 
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And throbs with honest tenderness for all 
Who love her children, as thou lovest him 
Whom from to-day thou foUowest as lord : 
And England's heart is constant ; when she g 
She takes again no more ; the springs of love 
Once set a-flowing in that mighty soul, 
Swell ever onward with increasing force. 
Not least, not poorest of the bridal gifts 
Which sparkle round thee on thy marriage m 
Are England's welcome — ^England's generous 



Deep blessings hallow thy new wedded life, 
Fair princely consort of a prince beloved ; 
All purest blessings of the marriage bond. 
All sweetness circled in the bridal ring, 
Be thine, and his whose chosen one thou art. 
God give thee, Lady, in thine high estate, 
That perfect, sweetest harmony of home. 
Which glads, on English ground, the poorest 
If hearts but beat to one another true. 
God bless that wedded love which vows to-da 
To keep, to cherish, and to guard, till death ; 
So shall the music of thy bridal song 
Wake fondest echoes through a life of love, 
Till thou shalt hear beside the gates of pearl, 
The angels' ' unexpressive nuptial song,' 
The bridal strain of God's eternity ! 
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LOVirS BE00MPJSN8E. 

Shall I, who stood erewhile before the world 
Crowned with thy love, and girded with thy praise, 
With snmmer skies above my happy head, 
With snmmer roses lying at my feet, 
And sweet love tokens pressed between my hands, 
Shall I fiEol thee, becanse all these things fail ? 
Shall I change, seeing that all these things change ? 
I think not so : I know that in my heart 
I'io deeper feelings than have answered yet 
Sven to thine ; and thon shalt find me tme. 
The love that crowned me in the olden time 
I Shall be my glory, thongh it bind with thorns 
The brow so often lifted for thy kiss. 
The praise that stirred my inmost heart to hear, 
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And made all other hearers envions, 
Shall gird my soal as strongly and as well, 
Though whispered now in feeble, faltering wo 
As when thy fearless manhood praised me fir 
Thy summer sky of Hfe has changed to grey. 
And I, remembering all the happy past, 
Do take my turn, and sunshine make for thee 
Thy summer flowers of joy and hope are dead 
But I have kept love's blossoms fresh for thee 
And each sweet token of the dear old time. 
The gifts, smiles, kisses, tears, thou hast forg 
I long have stored in my heart's treasure-cell 
To keep and comfort thee when dark days cai 
No thought was thine, oh, generous giver, wh 
Thy love flowed freely round me, like a showc 
Of purest gold, that I should hide*and hoard 
The treasure for thy use in time of need. 
Lo ! therefore, take thine own. The bread of 
Cast on the waters of my lonely life. 
Comes back to thee, its blessing doubly blest 
For patient waiting through the many days. 
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MADAME ANTOINETTE BTEBLINO. 

How blessed is tHe God-sent gift of song ! 

T^6 precious power that thrillscthe human soul 

v^ith deep emotion, mystical and strong, 

■"Wit Bills like balm when waves of sorrow roll ! 

Oh, thou in whose rich voice this magic dwells, 

^0 boldest hearts enraptured by thy strain, 

^ whose song's close the praiseful murmur swells, 

"■^ echo upon echo rings again: 

^0 Btandest calm amid the plaudits loud, 

* et smiling sweetly in thy woman way ; 

^ence comes thy power to bend the fickle crowd 

•^e one man's heart beneath song's mighty sway ? 

^ it not this ? In every note that rings 

^ true and tunefully, thy spirit sings. 
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Thou singest well of friendsliip, straight we f ^^ 
Thy friendship wonld be more than golden &tcz 
Thou singest love, thy tender tones reveal 
That love with thee is love for evermore. 
We hear thy stirring lays of boat and strand.. 
The old-time melodies of truth and right ; 
And when thou chantest of the Better Land, 
We come near Eden in our deep delight. 
Oft on the wings of some melodious strain 
Like to a grand lost chord, we rise above 
The fret of life's perplexity and pain, 
And feel the nearness of Divinest Love. 
Surely thy spirit had its happy birth 
When God did send His singers upon earth. 

Thou hast thy songs of motherhood's deep joy^ 
Thy cradle music, soft as dove's low note, 
These haply lull thine own beloved boy, 
And through his infant slumbers sweetly float ^ 
But each maternal heart that hears thee sing 
(Whether the mother hold or mourn her child]^ 
Drinks, through thy music, at the only spring 
The human heart has left all undefiled. 
What shiall we say to thee P God bless thy li^' 
With deeper happiness than worldly praise ! 
Bless thee as woman, artist, mother, wife. 
Even to the length of everlasting days ; 
And when the music of this life is done, 
Teach thee the anthems sung beyond the sun. 
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MALCOLM. 

^OW glad and songful is the morning time ! 
Q-lad with the radiance of the rising sun, 
Song^l with birds rejoicing in the prime 
Of new, delightfiil summer time begun. 
So bright and mirthful is thy happy lot, 
Beautiful boy ! with love's own sunshine glad, 
lierry with strains wherein thou hearest not 
Life's mioumful minor, mystical and sad. 
Two golden sunmiers have those little feet, 
Those dimpled hands, those soft, seraphic eyes, 
Ghrown into beauty innocent and sweet 
As some bright babe's, at home in Paradise ! 
Two golden summers since an August sun 
Lighted the pathway of thy life begun ! 
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We see the sunsbine on thy bonnie face, 
The rays of gold imprisoned in thine hair, 
Thine every movement, full of childish grace, 
Thine open brow, nnshadowed by a care. 
We listen while thy pretty, prattling tongue 
In broken music speaks of baby bliss ; 
Of all the songs thy mother ever sung, 
Was any sweeter to her heart than this ? 
Hath she not thought of thee in that calm pauE 
Before the music of her song brake forth ; 
And when the thunderous, eloquent applause 
Of praiseful multitudes proclaimed her worth. 
The mother's heart, so lofty yet so mild. 
Love-winged, hovered o*er her sleeping child ? 

Oh, be thou like her, child of many prayers ! 
Choose thou, in future years, the better part 
Which she hath taken — so life's cruel snares 
Shall have no power to vex thy youthful heart. 
Ood gird thee, Malcolm, with the fearless faith 
Which makes her worthy of her grand descent 
From one whose holy courage conquered death, 
Who trod the way that blessed martyrs went. 
God give thee largely of thy mother's power 
To touch and comfort weary hearts that ache; 
Ood keep thy life in dark and sunny hour, 
And bless thee, Malcolm, for thy mother's sake ! 
Follow her footsteps in the heavenward way : 
I cannot wish tliee \>eU«iT \i\\s» Vo-d-a.-^. 
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MAY MESSAGES. 

Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 

The earth seems wild with her new delight 

Since April led 
Her aged form from a frost-bonnd bed, 
And bathed it in balmy showers, 
Then clothed her in robes of primrose hne, 
'With a border of violets white and blue, 
.And left her awhile with the lambs at play, 
While the cuckoo called for her sister May, 
And she comes with her flowers. 

Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 
Take the May-time to thy frozen life. 

Bid sad tears cease, 
And lend thy voice to the song of peace 

Which nature singeth to-day, 
With her countless voices of brook and bird. 
With her silence richer than any chord : 
Sing, my heart, it is May. 
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Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 
Lay the cowslip blooms athwart tliy h 

And hide tliy &ce 
Where daisies spangle the tender gnus 

And be glad, my heart, be glad. 
The earth is at work npon bad and bl 
The time of the singing birds is come. 
Oh, my heart, be not sad. 

Oh, my heart, my heart, it is May ! 
From a wintry grave the earth doth r 

So thou shalt see 
Joy's faded blossoms re-bloom for the< 

As the May bonghs bloom to-day 
Look around on the earth's new loveli 
Its beauty, its music, its perfectness, 
And cast thy cares away. 
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MOTHER NATURE. 

Beep chords there are in every human heart, 
^ow sounding loud, anon subdued and still. 
But ever unisoned with Nature's part, 
When God doth all the earth with music fill, 
^ Bpring, in summer, and sad autumn time. 
Oh, blessed Nature, have not we our psalm, 
Our evensong, our matins, and our prime ? 
-^^ doth not music soothe us like a balm ? 
•But most of all thy music in true souls 
•*^oth wake responsive echoes evermore, 
"^ o'er the untired ear thine anthem rolls, 
"^xom mead and vale, from woodj shade and shore. 
■out none may tell their blessedness who hear 
^hhiQ unsung melodies, oh. Mother dear. 
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MOTHER ITATXTBiU 



We bring onr grief and clamour to thj 
And load thy breezes with oar lonely si 
We mock thy sweetness with nngentle i 
And break thy solitude with bitter cries 
Tet eyermore thou whisperest of peace, 
And eyermore dost soothe ns into calm, 
Till aching eyes look np and sad tears c 
And wounded bosoms bless thy healing 
Oh, full of peace ! — thy flowers and sin^ 
Thy hills and dales, thy meadows green 
Are chartered by the primal blessing w< 
And stand all good and perfect as of ol( 
And leaf and flower, and stone and dais 
Bear silent messages to us from God. 
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MOTHER. 

Thbeads of silver, Mother dear, 
Thicker each sncceeding year 

Streak the darkness of thine hair ; 
Many a warm and flashing ray 
From thine eyes hath died away, 
Bat their sweetness still doth stay, 

Shadowed by maternal care ; 



Care that had an early birth, 
In our time of childish mirth, 

Fencing onr defenceless days ; 
Care that fondly songht to make 
Cold earth warmer for onr sake. 
Bidding love's own sunshine break 

Over dull and dreary ways. 

o2 
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Passing Time has left bis trace 
On thy well-beloYed &ce : 

Tears have dimmed thy soft brown 
Happy tears for mother's bliss. 
Bitter tears when then didst miss 
Kisses answering to thy kiss, 

In death's dread, snblime snrpiise. 



Meekly hast thon taken part 
In the agonies of heart 

Mingled with a mother's lot : 
After giving life with pain, 
After hope to teach and train. 
To forego love's dearest gain, 

For the little child was not. 



Sadder cause for salter tears 
Came with swiftly rolling years : 

One who grew from childish grace 
Unto manhood's comely height, 
Armed and girt for manhood's fight 
Passed at turning of the night 

From his old, accustomed place. 
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Ob, the piercing of the sword, 
When to catch his latest word 

Thy maternal ear was bent. 
Oh, thine heavy throbs of woe, 
Weary of idl things below, 
While thy spirit longed to go 

Forward on the way he went. 



Bat in patience thou art strong ; 
Though the years are very long, 

Still they shorten, mother dear ; 
Softly wave the grasses green 
Where he lies, a leafy screen 
Spreading sky and grave between, 

And the brown thmsh singeth near. 



But he dwelleth otherwhere, 
For God's well-beloved fare 

In a calmer world than ours ; 
Where no earthly sun doth rise. 
For Gt)d lighteth all the skies, 
Where bright buds of Paradise 

Blossom in eternal bowers. 
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ThoQ arinoi of mD bereft; 
Fondest lore of diildren lefl, 

laTcth jet to oomfoHi ihee^ 
Sbedding sanshine on th j way ; 
Love that, spending, BtrireB to pa j 
Nature's lore-debt, jet abra j 

Jojetb that it is not free. 



Sinft the dianging years haye flown ; 
Mother, we are older grown ; 

Feet bj thee loYe-gaided long. 
Firmly tread the bnsy round 
Of the world's wide, working ground. 
Ah ! we labour &r from sound 

Of our mother's simple song. 



But the soul of mother's prayer 
Floats around us unaware, 

To dull sense impervious ; 
Thin soft hands for work too old. 
Yet have strength to closely fold 
Each in each, till faith has told 

Unto God her care for us. 
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other r words haye made me weak, 
ove lies past my power to speak, 

Bitter tears begin to fall ; 
31d-time memories gather strong — 
Of bygone days for which I long. 
Mother ! take my little song, 

Thine heart knoweth — ^knoweth all ! 
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J/r BTBTBDAY. 

Once more by Ciod^s good will I stand 

Before an open gate ; 
Behind me lies the last year's road, 
The which in gloom or glow I trode, 

According to my fate. 
Before me lies a doubtftd way ; 
And there is mnch to think and say, 
Between my heart and me to-day. 

'Tis meet and right, my heart, that we 

Shonld panse a moment here. 
Between the old life, past recall, 
And that dim futnre which mnst fall 

On ns the coming year. 
'Tis meet and right that we shonld stay. 
For solemn converse on the way, 
That lies before ns from to-day. 
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It may be light and full of love, 

All flower-bestrewn and warm ; 
It may be dark, and set about 
"Witb thorns no hand can gather ont, 

And shadowed o'er with storm. 
*Tis meet, my heart, that we should pray 
^or strength and succour all the way, 
Before we travel forth to-day. 

^or strength alike when sunshine falls, 

As when the storm-cloud lowers 
^The sunbeams smite us when they pour 
Too fervently their golden store ; 

And jo^ has fatal hours) : 
l^'or succour in each deadly fray, 
Tor God's good guiding all the way, 
For angels' helpful love we pray. 
My heart and I this new year's day. 
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M7 PET NAME. 

Do you remember giving it, 

Half-fondly, half in blame, 
As I remember taking it. 

My little lost pet name ? 
Do you remember speaking it 

(Close side by side were we), 
As I remember hearing it, 

That evening by the sea ? 

Do you remember using it, 

Thereafter day by day. 
As I remember loving it. 

How well, I cannot say ? 
Do you remember writing it 

When we two were apart, 
As I remember reading it 

With happy eyes and heart ? 
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If you remember giving it 

Througli all the bitter pain, 
Wldcb I have brought since taking it, 

•It may be mine again. 
If you remember speaking it, 

That evening by the sea, 
As I remember hearing it. 

You'll give it back to me. 

If you have had in missing it, 

But half the sorrow sore 
That came to me in losing it, 

You'll whisper it once more ; 
And we may feel in finding it, 

Our hearts are yet the same 
As when you gave me, long ago, 

My little quaint pet name. 
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MY VISION. 

I CHERISHED a beauti^l vision 
Close to my heart for years, 
I fed it alway by night and day 

With my holiest smiles and tears, 
And I wove for its comely clothing 
My heart's best hopes and fears. 
It might well be fair, for those hopes were y 
And the fears so light their shadows flang 
A pleasing clond npon fancy's ray, 
And tempered its blaze with quiet grey. 
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I lost my beautiful vision, 

One summer day it died ; 
Slain by a word with strangers heard 

In mirth on a green hill side ; 
Yet dear were the lips that uttered 
That word of scornful pride, 
^^ounted its death-throbs fierce and loud, 
'^ti I gaily smiled as I sewed its shroud : 
y should they guess how the arrow sped, 
o knew not my vision alive or dead ? 



I wept'for my beautiful vision, 
I mourned it long and sore, 
When the grey dawn broke my grief awoke. 

And wailed till the day was o'er ; 
And my soul grew faint with hunger 
For the hopes that came no more. 
"'^y feet stood still in their daily walk, 
'^^y lips grew dumb in all friendly talk ; 
^ slighted the blessings God had given, 
-^nd lost for a while the way to Heaven. 
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Thoa*rt risen again, my yiflion, 

All changed I know not how ; 
Thy face is fair as the angels are, 

God's glory crowns thy brow ; 
Bright with my Master's blessing, 
I may love thee purely now. 
My vision, my work, my angel guide, 
Awhile to my doting sight denied, 
That stronger round thee my love may g 
That fuller on me thy light may glow ; 
Fairer than ever with God's rich peace, 
I hail thee my own till life shall cease. 
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NEW YEARS. 

I 

MUSING. 

How the years come and go ! 
The glad, new years, with joyous sound 
Of festal mirth, with garlands crowned ; 
The dim, old years, with brows unbound, 

And feeble footsteps slow. 

How soon the years grow old ! 
They bud and blossom into spring. 
They smile while summer joy-bells ring. 
And Autumn soberness doth bring ; 

Then winter comes a-cold. 
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Last, tired, withered, sere, 
With wrinkled face, and sightless eyes. 
The feeble, worn-out, old year dies. 
And at the solemn midnight lies 

Upon December's bier. 

So fares it with our life ; 
The years go round, we haye our spring, 
The years go round, our joy-bells ring, 
The years go round, our autumns bring 

Life's sterner, worthier strife. 

Then winter comes apace ; 
Our olden springtimes, once so bright. 
Our summers vanished out of sight, 
Are only seen in dreams at night, 

Like some dear dead child's face. 

Then God's good angels come, 
To loose all bonds, and bid arise 
The spirit to its native skies. 
To find prepared in Paradise 

Its everlasting home. 
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II 
THE OLD YEAR AND I. 

^ITH feeble pulse and drooping head, 

The old year lay a-dying, 
Old year ! old year ! ' my sore heart said, 

* Thy numbered hours are flying ; 
Thy fresh, young springtide brought my heart 

A bitter, silent grief; 
Old year, old year, before we part, 

I pray thee give relief.' 
With tearless, stem, and solemn eyes. 
The old year heard my frantic cries. 
Nothing replying. 
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' Old year ! ' I cried throagli blinding tear 
* Thou wilt not see to-morrow ; 
And ere tlioa join'st the buried years, 

Oh, hash my wailing sorrow. 
Oh, give me back the fearless hope, 
That smiled when thou wast bom ; 
The hand that drew life's horoscope 

In colours of the mom. 
Old year, bequeath the peace I crave. 
Or let me from thy yawning grave 
Oblivion borrow.' 



Straightway the dying year replied, 
* Oh, faithless, unbelieving ! 
To such as patiently abide. 

Care brings its own relieving. 
It was my hand that fiUed thy cup 
With sorrow to the brim : 
Be thine the task to drink it up, 

And pledge the draught to Him 
Who sent this woe to win thee back 
When wandering from the beaten track, 
Thyself deceiving. 
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^nd that I gave thy sours first care, 
^aint heart, shonld bring me nearer, 
Since only grief might make thy share 

Of life's stem duty clearer. 
Xook on the years before I came, 
Still keeping me in sight, 
Bow void of good, how full of blame. 

How vain they were, how light ; 
Then ask thine heart of all the years — 
They, bright with smiles ; I, dull with tears — 
Which is the dearer ? 



And since with woe there came, I ween, 
A love than death far stronger, 
Go, ask thine heart if I have been 

A blesser or a wronger. 
Or count my children now no more, 

The sunny months and dull, 
Prom poor December nearly o'er, 

To May the beautiful ; 
Which memory, spite of all its woe, 
Wouldst thou forget, wouldst thou forego ? ' 
My heart spake for me when hot tears. 
Shame-drops, had ceased to fall : 
Old friend, go tell the buried years, 
I love thee best of all.' 
p2 
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Ill 



BABY'S NEW YEAR 



LoNO years have come and gone to us, 

Who love thee, baby dear ; 
Untravelled are thy little feet, 
And therefore only smiles shall greet 
Thy happy first New Year. 

Thy first New Year ! it finds thee blest 

With all love's precious store, 
And all the years that are to be, 
Throughout the life reserved for thee^ 
Can bring thee nothing more. 

Thy first New Year ! ah, lovely child ! 

How many fond hopes lie 
In fancy round thy future years ! 
And love the doubtful prospect clears 

To each fond, hopeful eye. 
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"IThy first New Year ! we fain would sound 
The depths of time and change, 

^nd strive to learn if kindly fate 

Us destined on thy life to wait ; 
But all is dark and strange. 

Baby ! cradled in love's arms, 

That close and closer press. 
Those tiny fingers, soft and small, 
Have power to draw us, one and all, 

With bands of tenderness. 

We read upon thy shadeless brow 

Thy measureless content, 
And see, in answer to our wiles. 
Thy little witching new-born smiles. 

With baby musings blent. 

We seek in vain time's depths to search. 

Thy future fate to see ; 
We seek in vain : then who shall sound 
The deeper depths of love profound 

In hearts that beat for thee ? 

Thy first New Year ! Words drop and fail 

From lips so full of love ; 
Love is so strong, and speech so weak, 
That often when the heart would speak, 

The lips all silent prove. 
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But looking on thy placid &ce, 

So innocent, so dear, 
We find our hearts, thoogh dalled by care, 
Yet pure enough for one strong prayer 

On this, thy first New Year. 



IV 
GOING OUT WITH THE YEAR 

Come closer, dear old friend, that I 

May take your hand in mine ; 
Your every look, and word, and touch, 

Cheers up my heart like wine. 
Now hand in hand, yours firm and stron, 

Mine feeble, worn, and thin. 
We two will watch the old year out. 

And see the new year in. 

We did the same last year, you know, 

When I was well and strong ; 
We did the same when we were boys. 

And life and hope were young. 
We did the same when, launched on life- 

We found it full of care, 
And we shall do the same again, 

You here, I otherwhere. 
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Not face to face as heretofore, 

Not hand in hand again, 
But heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

By thought's magnetic chain. 
You will not see this poor, pale face. 

When next new year doth fall, 
Nor hold my hand in yours, but I 

Shall answer when you call. 

My life ends with the year to-night, 

The poor old dying year ; 
I go to meet an awfol change, 

All calmly, without fear. 
We know there is no death, old friend ; 

I shall but pass along 
A lonely road, where you are not ; 

But love has made me strong. 

* Passing the love of women.* Yes, 

Out love has been ; but hark ! 
The bells clash out from countless towers 

Their music through the dark. 
Ah ! whisper once, before I go. 

Of love, of peace, and cheer ; 
So, not to death, but grand new life, 

I go. — So dies the year. 
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NOT DIVIDED. 

Not when between us roll the waters dark 

Of that vast sea whose name we whisper, Death. 

Will love die out for us ; its vital spark 

Hath better, higher life, thao mortal breath. 

Not all the awful silence of the grave. 

The desolating darkness of the tomb. 

Shall fright the spirits love hath made so brave, 

For heart will comfort heart in that dread gloonr^^^* 

If for a brief, blank moment, clasping hands 

Part and are parted in the awful strife, 

If for a breath-space one lone spirit stands 

Upon the confines of this lower life, 

Love yet will speak, love yet will make reply, 

Still not divided, though Death passeth by. 
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when the common task- work of the earth 
lianged for other, limitless and strange, 

I those sweet sympathies which had their birth 
stbonr wrought together, snffer change. 

who have toiled in unison all day, 
ably observant of good end in view, 

II find new labour in a better way, 

, not divided, work good work and true. 

3nd that sea too deep for plummet's sound, 

Qgh the fair portals of eternal day, 

3re power no limit hath, nor wisdom bound, 

bat bright * region very far away,* 

11 we, secure from fear of banishment, 

, not divided, work and be content. 
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ON THE MOOB. 

Side by side in the purple heather, 
The sun on oar jBetces that day at noon, 
For one last time we stood together. 
That beautiful golden day in June. 

Over the moor I came to meet her, 
The purple moor dotted over with gold, 
Gold of gorses — ^to meet and greet her, 
My beautiful love in the days of old. 

My one dear love, my sweet wild blossom, 
My loving brown birdie, with shy glad eye^f 
Who flew away fix)m my lonely bosom, 
To finish her singing in Paradise. 
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I stand alone, where close together 
We stood in the sunshine, my love and I ; 
The glow has faded &om gorse and heather, 
And evening shadows creep over the sky. 

We stood that day, our lives before us ; 
How sweet was the story we thought to write ! 
The brown lark carolled that morning o'er us ; 
The moor is as silent as death to-night. 

I stand alone and think of the story, 
The tale of our lives that never was told ; 
That midsummer morning flushed with glory, 
The heath all royal with purple and gold. 

And Grod, who gathered my blossom, knoweth 
My lonely sorrow, my spirit that longs 
For the quiet land where my darling goeth 
Her happy way, hearing angel songs. 
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0UB8. 

In his cbamber, facing south, 

He is lying all alone ; 
From his fixed, unsmiling month, 

Cometh neither word nor moan ; 
And his brown hair lieth close, 
Parted over pulseless brows. 

In the chamber facing south, 

Where we laid him, there we stand 

Kissing close the silent mouth. 
Fondling oft the senseless hand : 

Smiling through our tears we say, 
* He is ours alone to-day.' 
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He was oars by birth before, 
Mother's pain and Other's fears, 

Longings high, and doubtings sore, 
Tearful prayers, and prayerf al tears : 

But the new right we have bought, 

Kone may question by a thought. 

While he walked a man with men, 
Others ruled his heart and will ; 

Now we have him home again, 
In his chamber lying still. 

Other rights to ours give place. 

As we kiss the dear, dead face. 

We have made an end of care. 

He is safe, and in our sight ; 
Nevermore to fear the snare, 

Nevermore to fall or fight. 
By Death's impress on the clay. 
He is ours alone to-day. 

He is safe from cruel wiles. 

From the pleasure-flood that drowns ; 
Fickle loves and hollow smiles. 

Bitter sneers and angry frowns, 
Blinding praise and sour contempt ; 
From all these he is exempt. 
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Traitor cannot harm him now, 
Foeman cannot vex his grave ; 

We shall hide the qniet brow 
Where the churchyard willows 

After tempest oometh peace ; 

Life is ended, sorroyrs cease. 



Afler all life's best and worst, 
He was fain to die with ns : 
We who gave him life at first. 
Give him rest and welcome thus. 
* God is good,* we humbly say ; 
' He is ours alone to-day.' 



OUB HALLOWED GROUND. 

Thebb is a spot we both know well, 

Outside the little town ; 
"Wliere we two stood one August night, 
And on onr deep, secure delight. 

The qniet stars looked down. 

A breeze was playing oyerhead 
Among the bending boughs, 
Whosd leafy branches Bohlj stirred, 
And nearer leaned, as if they heard 
And understood our vows. 

We had not thought to meet again, 

And either heart was sore ; 
It was so hard to be content, 
So hard to feel the future meant 
A hopeless nevermore. 
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We not, and widflrod to the spot 

Tkjtf BOir k Ulowed ground, 
Tbae lieut laet lieut as hand met 
And low la c l o fd as with a band 
TlMlcaBiiot beanbonnd. 

There calmlf , but with beating hearts, 

Beneath the evening skj^ 
Each took a tow upon the soul. 
That loTe nnseMiah, pure, and whole, 

Should mle as till we die. 

I think God heard the tow in heaven, 

For deep content and sound, 
Has faDen to onr dailj lot. 
Since love transformed that wayside s] 

For ns, to hallowed ground. 

We are content to work and hope, 

Content to calmlj wait ; 
And neither fears the future now. 
Our shield and armour is the vow 

That binds us firm as fate. 

Our hallowed ground ! what careless fee*^ 

Pass daily o'er its sod ; 
What eyes unthinking wander by 
The spot where love's first kiss, first sigb, 

Ourselves but heard — and Grod. 
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CDh, bending boaghs, I would ye were 

Pull green the whole year round ; 
1 would the breeze might never cease 
'Xhat fanned our faces, finding peace, 
That night on hallowed ground. 



or* LOST OSTE. 

GsxMS dg f wyMg boMgii s waTer oybt' 

Ozr dutiag's place of rest. 
And milk-wliite dmisieB cower 



The little Inds are smging. 
The snnbeaiiis spaitie there ; 

And sweet wild flowers are flinging' 
Their perfbme on the air. 

She sleeps tiie dreamless slnmher, 

Her sonl is &r away ; 
We miss her from our nnmber, 

We mourn her night and day. 
Her place within onr bosoms 

Another cannot fill ; 
Though on her grave it blossoms, 

Oar love mnst flourish still. 
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And when the sombre shadows 

Chase sunset's hues away, 
And clothe the hills and meadows 

In monming for the day, 
We seek the chnrchjard lonely, 

And find a sad relief 
Xn tears, with Grod's eye only 

To see our stonny grief. 

£nt thongh He bids ns languish, 

One blessed joy is given ; 
We know, 'midst all our angnish. 

Our darling is in Heaven. 
And if onr spirits qnail not 

Till death's sharp throes are past. 
If hearts and conrage fail not. 

We'll meet her there at last. 
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OUTWARD BOUND. 

Mt truBty, well-beloved friend. 
Late-parted, not to meet again ; 
Our cheery, farewell words were said, 
While tears stood eloquent, unshed, 

Within our meeting eyes : 
I kept my secret to the end. 
Nor breathed a whisper of the pain 
I bear with me to other skies. 



It is not meet that I should stay 
To trouble thine assured content 
With anxious thoughts of how I fare, 
Since softer footsteps everywhere 

Move close beside thine own ; 
Nor vex thee with mine altered way, 
Since sweeter, fonder love hath lent 
Thy life's glad song a deeper tone. 
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^aj, if I kept mine olden place, 
JLad lived mine olden life with thee, 
This faithful heart, that many years 
IHath shared alike thy smiles and tears, 

Might learn a fiercer beat. 
Since thou hast won the peerless face 
^ose beanty was denied to me, 
Yet hath my love, long-given, complete. 



I loved her, friend, as few men love. 
Lo ! I will speak the truth to-night ; 
Thou art not here to feel my pain. 
Thou canst not see the blinding rain 

Of my unwonted tears. 
Those silent witnesses that prove 
How love doth master manhood quite. 
In youth-time — and in sober years. 



I loved her from the very first, 
On that fresh English April day, 
When all the hedgerows were ablow, 
The copses white with wind-flowers* snow. 

The gay lambs on the lea. 
The may-thorn buds about to burst. 
And she came down the grassy way : 
That vision changed the world for me. 
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As then I saw, I see her now, 
Yonth's light npon her perfect fkoe, 
I see her smile, ontouched bj care, 
The sunbeams shining on her hair. 

The sweetness T)f her eye. 
The pureness of her thonghtfnl brow ; 
The picture is so full of grace, 
I shall not lose it till I die. 



It will not wrong thee, oh, my friend. 
If by the vessePs side at night 
That dim, soft vision doth arise 
Of smiling lips and tender eyes 

That never could be mine : 
I kept my secret to the end, 
I hid my sorrow out of sight, 
And now my one beloved is thine. 



Thine is she, beautiful and true 
As any creature GK>d hath made. 
The deep red rose of her pure heart 
She freely gave thee for thy part ; 

I had her friendship sweet ; 
Take thou the rose, it is thy due. 
Take thou the sunshine, I the shade ; 
Fate giveth us what things are meet. 
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I the qviet; tender -ttJia 

MM b t ii we e n 1^ idle and uwe, 

red, swet, dmoeafeic jkhctl 

^ die jupgiiig- tedg and ^ywercL, 
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B alone for eremkore. 



Donte&t'— content, mj fntod^ 
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lera. God knowa I nramnir not 
ike mine altered life, 
li stretcheB onward to the end, 
emn shade of twili^^ gi^9 
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PARTING. 

We bave bad many partings. In tbe gloom 
Of wintry twiligbts, moaning winds bave whirled 
Oar farewell words afar. A quiet room 
Has kept ns safe a moment from the world, 
For fond last words and clinging kisses sweet. 
The lark has seen ns in a dewy lane 
Unclasping hands. In many a bnsy street ; 
Beside an angry sea in blinding rain ; 
Upon a breezy moor at early morn, 
Before the butterflies were flown abroad ; 
Among the standing shocks of yellow corn ; 
Upon a churchyard's green and hallowed sod, 
Have farewell words been spoken, while the smai< 
Of parting pangs drew closer heart to heart. 
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^e for each other's sake, oar parting^ wear 

ispect abnost cheeriiil ; eye meets eye 

land holds hand ; loye gives ns strength to bear 

silent anguish as the moments fly. 

have had many partings, bnt we know 

e solemn farewell doth before us lie, 

m death warns one of us to rise and go. 

which shall be the traveller, thou or I ? 

il I stand by to watch thy life's eclipse, 

nark the pang that sets thy spirit free ? 

I the dark waters gather to my lips, 

ihall I watch them closing over thee ? 

latters little ; love is very strong ; 

t parting is our last, and is not long. 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 



I COUNT it profitless to muse and sigh 
O'er memoiy's record of our buried years ; 
Were it not best to lay it gently by, 
And bid our eyes, while yet unwet with tears, 
Look onward, upward : onward, to the grey, 
Dim haze, which shrouds the future from our si 
And upward, towards the bright, infinite day, 
Whose mystic dawn shall triumph o'er our nigl 
Well might we sigh and weep, if sigh or tear 
Could change the volume in a single page. 
Cleanse one foul spot, or soothe one fretting fea 
Well might we weep and sigh, from youth to a| 
If sigh, or tear, or prayer, could e'er prevail 
To blot the evil from our life's told tale. 
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1 might we weep and sigh, if that could bring 
I to our empty arms and hearts our lost, 
via the sun of youthful hope to fling 
»lden brightness on our tempest-tost 

waste heart-waters. But it cannot be ; 

since it cannot, wherefore should we weep ? 
e it not easiest to trust that He, 
> all things past and future aje doth keep, 
. mingle mercy with His dread survey, 

give us strength life's future page to write 
haracters as pure as mortal may, 
Qgh most unworthy all to meet His sight ? 
, we will trust Him, bidding heart and eye 
sake the past, and look up faithfully. 



PATIENT. 

I WAS not patient in that olden time, 
When my unchastened heart began to long 
For bliss that lay beyond its reach ; my primt 
Was wild, impnlsiye, passionate, and strong. 
I could not wait for happiness and love, 
Heaven-sent, to come and nestle in my breast 
I conld not realise how time might prove 
That patient waiting would avail me best. 
* Let me be happy now,' my heart cried out, 
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1 me ! Grod heard my wayward, selfish cry, 
id, taking pity on my blinded heart, 
3 bade the angel of strong grief draw nigh, 
ho pierced my bosom in its tenderest part, 
bank wrath's wine-cnp to the bitter lees, 
ith strong amazement and a broken will ; 
len, hnmbled, straightway fell npon my knees, 
id God doth Jaiow my heart is kneeling still ; 
lave grown patient ; seeking not to choose 
Lne own blind lot, bat take that God shall send, 
which, if what I long for, I should lose, 
enow the loss will work some blessed end, 
>me better fate for mine and me than I 
^nld ever compass nndemeath the sky. 
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PLEADING. 

«GiyB me thy faith, that, looking down 

The misty vale of years, 
I, too, may see oar dear life's crown 

Repaying present tears. 
Give me thy fedth so firm and strong, 

Thy trust so large and free, 
To feel the years that roll along, 

But'bring me nearer thee. 

Give me thy hope to charm away 

My life's untold regret. 
And whisper to my heart it may 

Bjiow love's own gladness yet. 
Give me thy hope, so warm, so dear. 

So sunny and so sweet, 
To teach my heart with olden oheer 

And new-bom life to beat. 
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GKve me thy patience, dear, to wait, 

Till from time's hand hath flown 
The crowning hour designed by fate 

To blend onr lives in one. 
GKve me thy patience, hope, and faith — 

I need them ; thou art strong. 
But I am weary unto death, 

This waiting is so long. 
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PBAYEBFUL LIVES, 

Not in the constant clasping of the hands, 
Not in the frequent bending of the knee, 
Not in the sacrifice of gold and lands, 
In ostentations pomp of charity ; 
Not in the scomfal pitj of the heart, 
When some more tempted brother forfeits place, 
Not in a pathway from the world apart. 
Show the liyes sanctified by prayer and grace. 
Theirs is the holier Kfe whom day by day 
Finds at their duty, hnmble, watchful, calm. 
Their patient eyes turned from the world away* 
Yea, Gt)d doth judge each stifled wail a psalm: 
The seraphs tune it as a heavenly song, 
And sing it to their harps the bright day long. 
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, there are lives whose living is a prayer, 
viewless incense rising day and night, 
me by the cHembim in censers fstir, 
fore Gx)d's altar, ever in His sight. 
, well He knows how many sighs and tears, 
w many pinings after mother earth, 
w many lawless wishes, sinfnl fears, 
layed their rising, and decreased their worth, 
t though themselves their own frail hearts con- 
demn, 
d than their hearts is greater, and He knows 
at patient looks and sighs are prayers from them, 
a, and the cahn endurance of their woes ; 
id though the world sees neither sigh nor tear, 
le Father does, and counts them very dear. 
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PBINGES8 ALICE. 

December 14, 1878. 

Gone in the golden prime of womanhood, 
From lovelit hearth, and peacefnl princely sway; 
Gone from thine husband, vanished firom the eyes 
Of loving children, saved from death by thee ; 
Gone from the sacred circle of thy kin, 
First jewel lost to the fraternal band 
Of sons and daughters born to our great Queen; 
Gone from thy widowed Mother's lonely life, 
That Mother whose best comforter thou wert, 
When death divided, seventeen years ago, 
Her close heart-bond with Albert, called the Good; 
Gone from the people of this loyal land. 
Who loved thee from the cradle to the grave ; 
Gone from the kindly hearts that welcomed thee 
When thou didst take the sacred name of wife, 
And called thy husband's Fatherland thine own; 
Gone frpm all these things to the silent land. 
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oation looked for tidings day by day, 
prayer went up from anxious, loving hearts, 
God would spare to us and Fatherland 
3herifihed life of England's sweetest flower ; 
while the prayer was yet upon our lips, 
8 hope still warred with fear in faithful breasts, 
d tidings travelled over land and sea, 
h. claimed the forfeit of that goodly life, 
England's Princess Alice was with God. 



ived full nobly — ^worthy of her race ; 
iied full nobly — laying down her life, 
precious cost of mother's duty done, 
lived full purely by her husband's side, 
lied full purely, as a ripe saint dies, 
lived for others' comfort and content, 
iied for love, heroic, selfless, grand. 
3u of earthly crown God giveth her 
starry circlet of love's martyred ones : 
luman sceptre fallen from her grasp, 
angels bring her branches of the palm 
grows in heaven for such as overcome : 
while we mark and mourn her empty place, 
' knoweth of her rapture, standing high 
ng the blessed, where her noble Sire, 
1 her sweet children, meet her, robed and 

crowned ? 

32 J 
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We know not tliese things : tears and dole are ours, 
And England's heart is heavy for its Qneen, 
Again bereayed on that December day 
Which robbed her of her hnsband years ago. 
Weep, Boyal One, thy people weeps with thee, 
Thy children are the children of thy land, 
And in the nation's heart, where fondly lay 
The image of thine Alice, gapes a wonnd 
Which aches for thee, and for itself, because 
This world hath lost her. But for her no tears, 
She has bnt gone full early to her rest : 
Earth is not worthy of such noble souls, 
Their life is hid with Qt)d beyond the stars. 
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BAG HER 

June 21. 

How meet for thee, thou blossom bright, 

Thy natal day should &11 
When all the world is full of light, 

And June is queen of all. 

How meet for thee, thyself so fair. 

That all the earth abroad 
In this thy birthday month should wear 

The sweetest smile of God. 

How meet for thee, whose simplest word 
Holds nought of earth's regret, 

That now the notes of every bird 
To sweetest strains are set. 

How meet it is the longest day 
That God hath given to earth, 

Should be the one, dear golden ray. 
That saw thy precious birth. 
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How meet it is all perfect things 
Of sight, and scent, and sonnd. 

Should mingle with the angel wings 
That wave thy pathway round. 

How meet that summer's sweetest winds 
Should soften o'er thy face. 

Wherein thy baby -brother finds 
Such fair, ideal grace. 

How oft his little fingers creep 

Across thy rippling hair, 
How often o'er his infant sleep 

Thou watchest, angel-fair. 

God make thy birthday, child, a type 
Of cloudless, golden noon ; 

God give thee, when the time is ripe, 
The blossoms of life's June. 

God gild with sunshine all the way 

That lies before thy feet, 
And let the heavenly * longest day * 

Thy happiness complete. 
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BAINDB0P8 AND TEABDBOPS. 

lPRIL showers, April showers, 

Wept o'er April's fleeting flowers, 
lowers that with the springtime pass, 

Violets hiding in the grass, 
)afibdil and primrose pale, 

Grace fol bluebells in the dale : 
^air and fleeting as the flowers, 

April sunshine, April showers. 

/hildren's tears, children's tears, 

Wept o'er children's little fears, 
i^ears that with life's springtitne pass. 

All too soon usurped, alas ! 
Jy the world's bold confidence, 

Guile in lieu of innocence : 
i'okens sweet of sinless years. 

Children's tears, children's tears. 
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Summer showers, summer showers, 

Wept o'er dry but brilliant bowers, 
Wept with mad, impetuous force, 

Wept with thunder deep and hoarse. 
Mixed with fire, the lightning's gleam. 

Swelling, darkening lake and stream. 
Bending, crushing down the flowers — 

Sammer showers, summer showers. 



Bitter tears, bitter tears. 

Wept for woe in life's best years. 
Wept while conscience hurls her dart 

Through and through the stricken heart, 
Wept for blessings newly flown. 

Only by their absence known, 
Wept for hopes all slain by fears — 

Bitter tears, bitter tears. 



Winter showeys, winter showers. 

Weeping o'er the buried flowers, 
Dripping from the silent eaves. 

Pattering on the withered leaves. 
While the wind with ceaseless moan. 

Pines or raves for summer gone : 
Wept for sunshine, breezes, flowers. 

Winter showers, winter showers. 
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Silent tears, silent tears, 

Wept o'er misspent, buried years, 
Dripping on the withered leaves 

Of Hope, whose memory only grieves ; 
Pattering on some record old. 

Vows of friendship long grown cold : 
Can ye cleanse the buried years, 

Silent tears, silent tears F 
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BEMEMBEUEJ). 

There is not one swift hour of all the day, 

In which our hearts forget her, who is not ; 

No dawning cometh, whether bright or grey, 

That finds her absent from onr waking thought. 

Shines never noontide when we pause to note 

The children playing under shady trees. 

But echoes of her silver laughter float 

In fancy to us on the summer breeze. 

There falls no twilight when our young lambs come, 

Weary with gambols on the daisied sod, 

To seek the folded shelter of their home, 

But we remember one who is with God. 

Ah ! never, never, through earth's shine or shower, 

Can we forget our early-gathered flower. 
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BEST. 

•VE, give me one of thy dear hands to hold, 
ke thou my tired head upon thy breast ; 
en sing me that sweet song we loved of old, 
e dear soft song about our little nest. 
B knew the song before the nest was ours ; 
B sang the song when first the nest we found ; 
6 loved the song in happy after-hours, 
hen peace came to us, and content profound, 
en sing that olden song to me to-night, 
hile I, reclining on thy faithful breast, 
e happy visions in the fieiir firelight, 
id my whole soul is satisfied with rest, 
liter than all our bygone dreams of bliss, 
« deep content and rest secure as this. 
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What thongh we missed love's golden summer time 
His aai;amn fruits were ripe when we had leave 
To enter joy's wide vineyard in our prime. 
Good guerdon for our waiting to receive. 
Love gave us no frail pledge of summer flowers, 
But side Tjy side we reaped the harvest field ; 
Now side by side we pass the winter hours, 
And day by day new blessings are revealed. 
The hey-day of our youth, its roseate glow, 
Its high desires and cravings manifold. 
The raptures and delights of long ago, 
Have passed ; but we have truer joys to hold. 
Sing me the dear old song about the nest, 
Our blessed home, our little ark of rest. 
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BOVEB, 

My Black Rbtbiever. 

He lies low down in quiet grave, 

The ash- tree's drooping branches wave 

Above his place of rest, 
And through the verdant network gleams 
The pearly morning mist, and beams 

The glory of the west. 

We made his grave among the flowers, 
Because he loved the country bowers 

Wherein his youth was passed ; 
Because each rural sight and sound. 
Within his narrow reach and bound. 

He loved unto the last. 
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We laid him by the garden walk, 
And, standing near, we often talk 

Of all his gentle ways ; 
His noble courage, calm and strong, 
His simple patience, tried and long. 

His joy in winning praise. 

He was so ^thfal, was so true ; 
And though bat little could he do 

Or give, it was his best. 
Ah me ! that every human soul 
Could love with love as pure and whole 

As warmed his faithful breast. 

Ah me ! that every human heart 
Could act as simply true a part 

As this dumb, faithfal friend, 
Who loving once, did love alway, 
In summer sun and wintry day, 

With love that found no end. 

He shared our days of summer joy, 
The hours of resting and employ 

With love's fair sunshine crowned ; 
And in our day of deepest dole. 
When grief brake forth beyond control, 

The dog was faithful found. 
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And we are faithfal, dear old friend, 
For feirest, fondest memories blend 

With all our thoughts of thee. 
The long green grasses gently wave 
In sunshine on thy little grave, 

Beneath the old ash- tree ; 

But no successor of thy race 
Is chosen in thy vacant place, 

To share love's look and tone ; 
For still our feithful hearts do keep 
A love for thee as strong, as deep, 

As constant, as thine own. 
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REUNION. 

Where shall we meet who parted long ago ? 
The frosty stars were twinkling in the sky, 
The moorland lay before us white with snow, 
The north wind smote our fieices rushing by. 
Where shall we meet ? On such a moorland loner 
In crowded city street, or country lane ? 
On sandy beach- walk, while the sea makes moan? 
In quiet chamber ? Shall we meet again 
On any spot of old familiar ground, 
Our childish haunts ? or in a far-off land ? 
Ah me ! what if on earth no spot be found 
For longing eyes to meet, and clasping hand ? 
What then ? If angry fate reunion bars, 
A better meeting waits beyond the stars. 
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When shall we meet who parted in the night ? 

At some calm dawning, or in noontide heat ? 

To-day ? to-morrow ? or will years fake flight 

Before our yearning hearts find welcome sweet ? 

When shall we meet ? While snmmer roses lie 

Beside our path, and rustle overhead ? 

Or later, when a leaden winter sky 

Looks coldly on the empty garden-bed ? 

YIThile youthful faith and hopefulness are ours. 

Or only when our hair is growing grey ? 

Ah me ! we may have done with earthly hours 

Before it comes to us, that happy day ! 

What then? — Let life's lone path be humbly trod, 

And where or when we meet, we leave to God. 
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Let me count up the songs of life that we 
Hare song together finom the first till now ; 
The simple habj-rhymes of bird and bee, 
Of sun and star, of stream and blossom-bongb) 
The deeper music €i our joutii's new song, 
In days when Ufe looked wonderfuUj fair, 
When hearts were daring, pulses quick and stroDgt 
When woe was not, and joy was everywhere. 
The wilder strain of passion, smiles and tears, 
When love awoke with power to slay or save ; 
The calmer melody of graver years. 
In minor key, like music by a grave. 
And now we have another song to learn, 
'Tis written for us, we but wait our turn. 



SINGING. 2A9 

}eii think this unseen, nnsnng song, 
h all its strangeness, will have notes we know ; 
. we shall hear, its awful chords among, 
mingled music of our long ago. 
simple snatches of our baby-rhymes ; 
thrilling bars of youth's triumphant strain ; 
peals of melody, like wedding chimes, 
t bring our summer love-song back again, 
lay be this new song is hard to sing, 
shall we grudge to learn it, who have grown 
d and voiceless in earth's carolling, 
fain would have some melody our own ? 
. though it is the song of death, we know 
fc, singing it, to endless life we go. 
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8IBTER8. 

Thbt stand among the scarlet bloom 
That decks the garden walk, 

The summer sunshine and perfume 
Blend sweetly with their talk ; 

That loving, lingering talk, you know, 

Was ours, my darling, long ago. 

The roses in her golden hair 
Look paler than her cheek ; 

How feir she is ! how very feir ! 
How maidenly and meek ! 

To her, love brings untroubled rest ; 

Ah dear ! these quiet lives are best. 
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Yon smile to bear me calmly say 

What once I shnimed to hear ; 
Your mmd recalls that far-off day 

On which we parted here : 
I took my wilfnl, worldly road ; 
You chose a patient work for God. 

Add she, a little sunny thing, 

Came bounding through the room, 

Her lips apart as if to sing. 
Hands full of rosy bloom. 

Ah ! from that time of childish glee. 

Life waxed for her, and waned for me. 

For her to-day love's scarlet bloom, 

And low, glad songs of peace ; 
For me the darkened, dying room. 

The hush of things that cease ; 
The silence after useless strife. 
The remnant of a wasted life. 

Forgive me, darling, if I speak 

Too sadly of my past ; 
The world was strong, and I was weak ; 

But even to this last. 
Through all my days, anear or far. 
Your love has shone, a brightening star. 
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A fresh young love, bnt all untried, 
Is hers to-day ; bnt yon 

Are faithful, standing by my side, 
My life-long lover true. 

My tired head is on your breast : 

Life's perfect happiness is rest. 




STRANDED. 

\ a tide in tihe affjaizi of mszL 
whose 1^ were touched witt liring fire, 
eads to fortnue.' It is vrwt : but then, 
$ has tide-maris whence the waves retire, 
the waters as thej rise, and float, 
r a guide, across a sunn j sea ; 
icing wave that rocks our littie boat, 
earer to the port where we wonll be. 
in the haT^i that their spirits crave ; 
may ebb, but they abide secare ; 
me are stranded bj the highest wave 
(n beach, with bleeding wounds past cure. 
d>b8 oat that bore them to their fate, 
es them wonniled, lone, and desolate. 
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I have been stranded thus ; my boat set ont, 
Freighted with hope and love, to cross life's sea = 
But waves have washed my precious cargo ont, 
And winds have shattered both my boat and me. 
I had not skill enough to guide the boat, 
T had not strength enough to use the oar ; 
So all my treasures on the water float. 
And I am stranded on a barren shore. 
I cannot lay the blame on wind or wave, 
I might have journeyed safe with thought and ea-z 
But I have lost the hope that made me brave, 
Foregone the love grown holy as a prayer. 
The tide ebbs out, and leaves me to my fate. 
Weary and wounded, lone and desolate. 
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SUBE. 

Ij^'in life's cold, its darkness, or its storm, 
I pat my hand in thine, I know that thou 
Wilt welcome it with pressure close and warm, 
And hold it tenderly as thou dost now. 
I am so sare of thee ; I know thy love. 
That came with summer roses, summer skies. 
Will all as truthful and abiding prove. 
If deepest darkness fall, or storms arise. 
I have no need of fond, protesting words, 
To prop a faith that doth believe in thee 
As it believes in God. My heart affords 
The sweetest proof that thou art true to me. 
Love answers love ; of thine I am secure, 
Because I feel my own to be so sure. 
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So bj that tender aign jadge thou of me ; 
Ask thine own heart what sorrow it conld bear 
If mine thereby were lightened, or if we 
Together might the woefnl burden share. 
Ask thine own heart, as I have questioned mine, 
And if its answer make thee feel secure 
In me, and in my love, as I divine 
It will, be thou of me for ever sure. 
Right well I know each heart's reply must prove 
The blessed, changeless truth, that all life long, 
Through storm and sunshine, still increasing lev 
Shall bind our hearts in union soft and strong. 
Let us thank God that we can feel so sure, 
Let us thank God that love doth so endure. 
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TENDERNESS. 

^OT unto every heart is G-od's good gift 

)f simple tenderness allowed ; we meet 

Vith love in many fashions when we lift 

^rst to our lips life's waters bitter-sweet. 

iove comes upon us with resistless power 

)f curbless passion, and with headstrong will ; 

t plays around like April's breeze and shower, 

)r calmly flows, a rapid stream, sind still. 

t comes with blessedness unto the heart 

)hat welcomes it aright, or — bitter fate I — 

t wrings the bosom with so fierce a smart, 

?hat love, we cry, is crueller than hate. 

Lnd then, ah me ! when love has ceased to bless, 

)nr broken hearts cry out for tenderness. 
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We long for tenderness like that which hung 
Aboat ns, lying on our mother's breast ; 
A selfless feeling, that no pen nor tongne 
Can praise aright, since silence sings it best. 
A love as far removed from passion's heat 
As from the chillness of its dying fire ; 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begin to totter, and the eyes to tire. 
In youth's brief hey-day hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp ; but when it dies, 
God grant that later blossoms, violets meek. 
May spring for us beneath life's autumn skies ; 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness. 
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TEE THRUSH, 

Call loudly from thy woodland shade. 

Deep-hidden, speckled fchruah ; 
Call clearly down the grassy glade, 

And break the summer hash. 

Call shrilly, let the sultry air 
Thy loud, clear notes prolong ; 

Sing strongly to the sunshine fair, 
Thy happy summer song ; 

Sing sweetly to the leafy trees, 
That bend their heads to hear ; 

Sing softly, so the summer breeze 
Will waft thy music here ; 
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Sing purely to the children small, 
Who pause amid their play 

To listen, as thy clarion-call 
Floats dawn the grassy way. 

But let the melody that starts 
From thy triumphant song, 

Become to older, working hearts. 
An anthem brave and strong. 

Though they find sadness in thy straia, 
Unheard by children free, 

And though there be some notes of pain 
In songs they learn from thee, 

Yet loudly sing, oh, speckled thrush. 

And let thy carol clear 
Break through some idle spirit's hush. 

Till it hath ears to hear — 

Till it find words to frame a strain 
Sweet as thy summer song ; 

A note of cheer for hearts in pain, 
An anthem brave and strong. 
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THE PBINCE mPEBIAL. 

June 1, 1879. 

pest pulse of England's heart is stirred. 

)mes forth from Afric's burning coast : 

st, the Prince Imperial, is dead ! 

3red by savage hands of England's foes, 

our quarrel, on our service bent. 

le soul ! that in the flush of youth, 

lood's freshness, with heroic fire, 

)m the sheath a stainless, maiden sword, 

ily gave it to the kindly land 

while sheltered thine illustrious ones — 

^ly heart ! born a great nation's hope, 

iled in the shadow of a throne, 

n was thine to wear before the lands, 
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No jewelled * ronnd and top of sovereignty/ 
Nor soldier's scarce leas glorious laarel wreath ; 
Thj knightly spurs were yet to win, and bare, 
TJnblazoned, and unstoried, was thy shield. 
The lips, where lately clung the parting kiss 
Of thy great mother, have no word to say 
In all the strife of tongues that stuns the world ; 
Kings may be crowned or crownless, nations rise, 
Flourish or fall, it nothing is to thee : 
No doubtful claim doth vex thy quiet sleep, 
No shadow of a crown torments thy rest, 
No grief for forfeit splendour of a throne 
Mars the great calm of thy new-entered life, 
The life that brake for thee beneath the flash 
Of blinding steel, on that far foreign shore. 

England ! that young life was laid down for tfae^, 
Spent in thy quarrel, taken by thy foes ; 
That kingly blood was shed by savage hands. 
Impelled by hearts more savage, hearts that deem 
Man has no manhood until human blood 
Has dyed the murderous weapon in his hand. 
England ! stand forth before the watching world, 
And take good vengeance for this Prince's death * 
Root from those savage hearts their cruel creed, 
B^ear thou the standard of a goodly faith 
Upon those awful wastes, and let the song 
Of peace and love make music in the land ; 
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>reak thou the stronghold of the powers of ill 
3 all the realm of ' the Dark Continent/ 
^ntil the baleful flames of war die out, 
-nd peace's fair, white roses bloom at will ; 
«t England's name become the watchword true 
or mercy, love, and closest brotherhood 
etween all shades of colour and of creed : 
) shall the death we mourn be well avenged. 

nt thou, Illustrious Mother of the Dead, 
Tiat tongue or pen can tell thy mighty grief? 
•leaved of all thy treasures, and alone ! 
e call to mind in this thine hour of woe, 
ly loveliness, thine high imperial state, 
^y goodness, and thy friendship for our land : 
tine husband was our friend in peace and war, 
id when his day of desolation came, 
e gave him all we could, an exile's home 
)on our friendly shore, an exile's grave, 
nation's tears — tears shed for him and thee. 
it now, O Empress ! sorrow breaks all bounds, 
id every heart in England aches for thee, 
id every soul is lifted up to Heaven 
prayer profound, that comfort may come down 
om One who hears each note of human woe, 
ho knows the love of mother and of son 
ith knowledge passing sons' and mothers' love 
this poor life so fall of broken ties. 

T 
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God look upon thee, Lady, take thine heart 
Into His gentle hand, and keep it there, 
Supporting and consoling, till the time 
When it shall beat with rapture pure and high, 
As, hand in hand with husband and with son, 
Love crowns the cross which Ood has laid on the 
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THUBE LIVES, 



Life ! thou glad and precioas thing, 
Thon casket of God's fashioning, 
Thou picture of God's pencilling, 
Thou witching strain of perfect parts, 
Thou cup whose sweetness cannot cloy, 
Thou lyre whence music ever starts, 
Thou melody to youthfal hearts. 

Thou well-spring of deep joy. 

Oh, beautiful, bewildering life. 
With sweetness, light, and music rife. 
Where rival joys wage happy strife, 

1 love thee, oh, I love thee well. 

K this thy morning dawn so bright. 
Thy noon-tide glories who shall tell ? 
K ihxia youth's pulses gladly swell. 
What is matured delight ? 

t2 
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Life ! thou dark and bitter thing, 
Thou scourge of God, thou fruitful 8pr<3 
Of woes that madden, cares that sting. 
Afar, how beautiful thou art ; 
Anear, how hollow, false, and cold; 
From each gay hope that filled the hear^ 
In youth, thy stem hands bid us part, 
And fling us griefs to hold. 

My life ! thy length hath wearied me. 
And looking back or forth, I see 
Nothing that I should long for thee. 
Shattered and dim my love-gems lie, 
Faded and few my love-flowers be, 
Aimless the heart that throbbed so high; 
Not one poor hope beneath the sky 
Hast thou, Life ! for me. 
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O Life ! thou deep and earnest thing, 
Of pure and holy aims the spring, 
Yet fall of wild imagining, 
Thon art the bud of that bright flower 
Whose bloom shall burst in Paradise : 
Gt)d sends thee sunshine, sends thee shower, 
And still shall send them, till the hour 
He takes thee to the skies. 

Thou art not all too dark or bright. 
But, as it were, a soft, grej light. 
Needing all faith, till blest with sight ; 
Not pure enough for smiles alwaj. 
Nor yet so foul we need despair ; 
Life ! thou art an hour to pray. 
An hour to work, to watch, to stay, 
The silent dawning of that Day 
Whose endless noon is there. 
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TIRED, 

TiBED of sitting alone in the dusk, 

Wearily watching the evening star, 
Tired of smelling the woodbine and musl 
Tired of listening fco music afar : 
Tired, so tired, of all things below, 
Tired to death even, weary of woe. 

Sofbly the dew falls on meadow and shoi 

Softly the moon rises over the sea. 
Still lie the billows, forgetting to roar. 
Patient and quiet, but tired like me : 
Tired of tossing, of tumult and strifi 
Tired, so tired, of turbulent life. 
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•m laughter and light in the room I crept, 

lere to the balcony facing the sea, 

; the silver mnsic from harp-strings swept 

n a time-worn melody follows me : 
And I, who was weary of langh and song. 
Could listen well-pleased the whole night long. 

heart keeps time, beating tme to that strain ; 
ts lingering languor, its wails, that float 
•m the young and happy to one in pain, 
Lre saddened and weary in every note : 
That time-worn tune, and the song of the sea, 
Are close to my heart, they are tired like me. 

ed of waiting through sorrowful days 
i^or voices and footsteps that never will come, 
ed of caring for comfort or praise, 
^'ow the lips that comforted once are dumb — 
Dumb as the rocks, or the sand on the shore, 
Damb as the foam on the waves evermore. 

ed of wishing for days that were past 
Qre the flames of my love-lit youth expired ; 
ed of counting the wrecks that are cast 
)n my life's barren shore — I am tired, so tired : 
Kot sullen, nor angry, nor wildly distrest, 
But tired, so tired, and longing for rest. 
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TO AN OLD FRIEND, 

How seldom in this myriad-peopled time 

Is found a mind to contemplation given ! 

The world moves onward npon hurrying feet 

In feverish quest of pleasure or of gain, 

And in the tossing turmoil of the streets 

How few regret sweet Nature's quiet ways ; 

How few remember that the sun doth rise 

In rosy splendour over mountains grey, 

And sets with glorious pomp when day is done ; 

How few remember in the city's din 

The loud, sweet call of thrushes through the grove, 

Or nightingale's rich note in rosy bowers. 

But some great souls yet live in perfect tune 

With Nature's grandest, sweetest harmonies ; 

Some ears yet listen through the world's turmoil 
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To kinds' low mufiic in tlie dewy lanes. 

To babbling brooks, and brown lark's morning song ; 

Some eyes yet soar beyond the gloomy walls 

And dnsty highways of the bosy town, 

wAnd soaring, catch a glint of heaven's glad gold. 

In sun and star shine, and its summer blue ; 

Some hearts yet beat that through the weary years. 

Through strife and anguish compassing man's life, 

Xeep yet the freshness of their boyish days. 

And love sweet Nature with a love as strong 

As when they worshipped, childlike, at her shrine. 

And such a heart is thine. The flight of years 
Hath set no seal upon the waters fresh 
Of thy full life. The chilling hand of time 
Hath nowise blighted thine affection strong 
For all things beautiful and great and true ; 
The heart that leaped responsive in thy youth 
To whatsoe'er was perfect in the world, 
Whether by Nature's royal fashioning 
Or Art's industrious and patient toil. 
Throbs yet in unison with lovely things : 
For thee the rose breathes forth its old perfume. 
To thee the linnet's song is passing sweet ; 
And in thy soul the sympathies of youth 
For human nature's best and holiest aims 
Swell strongly yet : thy steady, manly heart 
Beats with the olden strength of long ago^ 
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With wide desires of good for fellow-men, 
For progress in the world, for purer creeds. 
For higher altitudes of standard-right, 
For simpler love from man to brother-man. 

And evermore thy simple, earnest life 

Is brightened by the star of hope, which poini>fl 

With changeless lustre to the coming time 

When all thy dreams shall be realities. 

When all thy yearning hopes shall be fulfilled. 

When Earth shall lift herself from dust and mire, 

And shine resplendent in the glad, new mom 

Of perfect freedom, clothed — crowned — at peace. 

What though not in thy living days this be 

(For all good things come slowly to the world), 

Yet from that shore beyond the waves of death 

Thine eyes may see the sunshine of the world, 

Wherein thy life's ideal ruler. Right, 

The sceptre of the future in her hand. 

Reigns throned, triumphant, over vanquished 

Wrong, 
And seeing, thy great soul shall be content. 
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TBIED BY FIBE. 

Thou passest through the fire, my heart, 

God's famace of refining grief ; 
The cruel flames aronnd thee leap. 
They rise and fall, they curl and creep: 
Pray God their work be brief. 

The fire is fierce and hot, my heart ; 

It hungers for thine hoarded gold. 
It thirsts to drink thy bitter tears, 
It strives to clutch the hopes and fears 

Thy inmost life doth hold. 

Fear not to feed the flame, my heart, 
With all thy gold stored up so long ; 

The fire of woe doth not destroy. 

But purifies from all alloy. 
And perfect makes and strong. 
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Thon arfc sot there alone, my heart, 

Good angels go before, behind. 
For cheer and connselling, whose wings 
Do make with holy winnowings 
A moist and whistling wind. 

And One is sitting near, my heart. 

For ever bending down to see 
Thy molten gold, thy humbled will, 
Thy strength to snfEer lying still, 
Whose look doth comforfc thee. 

He waits with patience, oh, my heart ; 

He bore Himself that cracial heat; 
He stills thy trembling, makes thee strong) 
Decides thy trial short or long. 

And counts thine every beat. 

And when He sees on thee, my heart, 

His perfect image mirrored plain 
(It may be in a little while). 
Himself shall draw thee with a smile 
From out the fires of pain. 
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TRUE. 

True to the promise of thy far-off youth, 
When all who loved thee, for thee prophesied 
A grand, full life, devoted to the truth, 
A noble cause by suffering sanctified ; 
True to all beauties of the poet-thought 
Which made thy youth so eloquent and sweet ; 
True to all duties which thy manhood brought 
To take the room of fancies light and fleet ; 
True to the steadfast walk and narrow way 
Which thy forefathers of the covenant trod ; 
True to thy friend in foul or sunny day, 
True to thy home, thy country, and thy God ; 
True to the world, which still is false to thee. 
And true to all — as thou art true to me. 
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True to the vow that bound us in the lane 
That summer evening when the brown bird sang, 
Piercing the silence with sweet notes of pain, 
While echoes over all the woodland rang ; 
True to the troth we plighted on that day, 
Each to forsake all other for the one ; 
Cleaving together through the unknown way, 
Till death made void the union then begun ; 
True to the love brought by a little hand ; 
True, though the patter of the childish feet 
Have passed from earth into the silent land- 
Loss hallows love, and love is still complete : 
I can lift up mine eyes from tear-drops free, 
For thou art true to all these things — and me. 
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TWILIGHT. 

3NG, low room, with oaken-panelled walls, 

. narrow windows looking to the west, 

liet room, where flickering firelight falls 

folded hands of one who sits at rest, 

> rests and listens in the twilight gloom 

render strains of mnsic, soft and slow, 

t rise, and fall, and flatter through the room, 

w^ordless but melodious ebb and flow. 

hout, a splendour lingers in the heaven, 

ose, and purple, royal gold, and grey ; 

en leaves are trembling in the breeze of even, 

nightingale's sweet voice comes o'er the way. 

ile overhead, in skies serene and far, 

nes, like an angel's smile, the evening star. 
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The long; hot hours of garish day are past ; 
The loDg, hard years of life draw to a olose ; 
A tired hand and heart enjoy at last 
lASds twOight hour before their long repose, 
A blessed erentide of love and home. 
Before the shadow of that darkness falls 
Whose deepest density enwraps the tomb, 
And through whose awfol mist Death's angel calls. 
The sweet strains rise and fall ; the twilight grey 
Grows deeper in the room ; bnt peace is boroe 
Unto that listener's heart from far away. 
All eloqnent with whispers of a mom 
Songful and beantifbl, prophesied to last 
When noons of earth and nights of death are past. 
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TWO BIBTBDAY8. 

TO MY FATHER. 



• Or all the patient, watchful, earnest care, 
For loving word and eloquent caress. 



' Or each fond wish whose utterance was a prayer, 
I fain would thank thee, conld I but express 

•Cy thanks ; but all my words are weak, I fear, 
And silence almost more expressive is ; 

^nt to be silent thankless would appear. 
And I'd be eloquent on theme like this. 

f to the troubles of my early years 

Others indifferent were, at least I knew 
?hy loving hand would strive to stay my tears. 

Thy heart feel sympathy sincere and true. 
Vhether in right or wrong, I never feared 

To tell thee all ; for even didst thou blame, 
5o gentle was thy censure, that it cheered 

My heart when others' comfort had been shame. 

u 



i 
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Xo selfish aim, or narrow, paltiy view, 

In thy great beart before m j welfare stood ; 
Xo wish, though small, bnt had attention due ; 

Xo thought, no caie, was grudged that wrought 
my good; 
And hours of sweet communion we have spent. 

Turning some ancient storied volume o'er ; 
While Shakespeare, Milton, Thomson, Goldsmitb 
lent 

Their home-bred charms to sweeten foreign lore. 

Of all my fancy could conceive of true 

And great and noble things, thou wert the first ; 
The earliest yearning that my spirit knew 

Was to be like thee. Growing years have nnrst 
The grateful knowledge of thy love and care. 

The hopes that blossomed round my early days 
It may be mine to realise : this prayer 

Is first and purest that my soul can raise. 



II 

How swiftly go the years ! 
It seems but yesterday that we, 
Queer little children, gay and free. 
Were almost babies at your knee. 
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Now scattered far and wide, 

The golf of absence ferried o'er 

By linked thoughts from shore to shore, 

We only seem to love you more. 

With backward-looking eyes. 
Deep love and memory hand in hand 
Wander to-day through Thought's wide land, 
That great magician by whose wand 

So much is dared and done, 
And by whose wizard light we trace 
Each feature of your absent f aoo, 
Once aU we dreamed of manly grace, 

And which is comely still ; 

Though seamed with wrinkles graved by care, 

And framed in snowy- sprinkled hair. 

The olden sweetness lingers there. 

Oh, Father, dearest, best ! 

I cannot ring into this rhyme 

The music of affection's chime, 

But never doubt my heart keeps time. 

Ere I forget thy love, 
My right hand must her cunning lose. 
My tongue its ofl&ce must refase, 
My thought forget its dearest use. 

v2 
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And then love will not die, 
For when each throbbing heart is still. 
When lost are human thought and will, 
When skilful hands forget their skill. 
We shall but sleep one little hour, 
Then wake to pluck in Paradise, 
In sight of God and angel -eyes, 
Love's fully-blossomed, fadeless flower. 
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UNSPOKEN. 

^At not keep thee, dear ; I long have known 
^ hoar mnst come for farewell look and sigh, 
^^ hoar wherein love-blossoms that have blown 
'^JX)and onr path, like summer flowers must die ; 
"^d I have communed with my wakeful heart, 
A.nd thought of all that I would say to thee, 
^re hand and lip from hand and lip should part. 
And oceans roll between my love and me. 
But as we stand upon the moor to-day. 
The gorse and purple heather at our feet, 
[ have no spirit lefb in me to say 
rhe words I meant to be so strong and sweet, 
S'o eloquence to help me at my need, 
^o words of fire to thrill my last * God speed.' 



Yet slBiidiii^ tins henemth September's sky, 
With sotitnde arovuid ns, God aboYe, 
We feet with ptecioiis moments fleetmg by, 
That siknt fiurewdl belter suhelfa loYe. 
No honcj ed phimse can ease the duel smart 
Felt with the stroke file dealeth ns to-day. 
I read each longing' of th j tender heart, 
Thon knowest all I woold, but cannot say. 
I do not bind thee by a parting tow, 
Thon speakest not c^ faithfulness to me ; 
It is enon^ to be together now. 
Ere yet between ns rolls the mighty sea : 
Sflent, alone, among the mooiland flowers, 
F^Mseth the last of all onr happy hours. 
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UFWAEBS. 



LOOKING HEAVENWARD. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Lo ! she stands, 
Heaven's own rainbow arch above her, 
Palm bonghs budding in her hands, 
Flowers beneath her rested feet, 
Thomless Eden flowers and sweet. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Such sweet song 
Angels' lips are chanting over 
This new saint amid their thi*ong. 
Scarcely will they change their strain. 
Counting human love so vain. 
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Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Shall the lark, 
Starting from his grassy cover, 
While the heaven is grey and dark ? 
Nay ; mine own song soars as high 
As the brown lark's minstrelsy. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Shall the breeze ? 
That most sweet but thriftless rover, 
Does it stir the living trees ? 
Can my message thus be given ? 
Nay ; the breeze blows tmder heaven. 

Who shall tell my love I love her ? 

Shall not I ? 
When life's fever sleep is over. 
And my soul's glad, open eye 
Darts through blue and amber space. 
Searching looks for her dear face. 

I shall tell my love I love her 

Very soon. 
Human words no more can move her. 
But my spirit-lips shall tune 
Songs of love as high and sweet. 
Songs of love as pure and meet, 
As angels' own, her ears to greet. 
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QUESTIONINa. 

Abt thoa waiting. 
Oh, my loved one gone before. 
Till my lonely walk is ended. 
And, onr lives together blended. 
We two tread the golden floor ? 

Art thou watching, 
Dear, beside the pearly gate, 
Till thon see me, pnre, immortal, 
Angel-goided through the portal ? 
Pray thou have not long to wait. 

Art thou working ? 
Such bright work as angels do, 
My weak thought can never ponder. 
Think or guess, though oft I wonder 
What thy task is, dear and true. 
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Art thon singiog 
Those new songs that never tire ? 
Saints must love to listen dearly, 
As thy voice swells richly, clearly, 
Sweetly through the happy choir. 

Art thou mnsing 
By some lake in Paradise ? 
While the soft breeze robs the flowers 
Of their petals, and in showers 
Drops them on thy closed eyes. 

Art thon looking 
Down through space's vast abyss ? 
Dost thou see my hot tears thronging, 
Feel my yearning, panting, longing, 
From thy seat secure in bliss ? 

Dost thou see me ? 
Would my heart could answer, ' Yea.' 
Dost thou see my life and love it. 
Soaring near it, though above it. 
Loved and lost one, day by day ? 

Dost thou listen. 
In the pause 'twixt harp and voice, 
To my wail of human sadness ? 
Thou art gone, and earthly gladness 
Can no more my heart rejoice. 
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Dost thou pity 
As I watch my hopes decay ? 
Knowing that no glad to-morrow 
Brings its sun to gild my sorrow, 
Till I see celestial day. 

Dost thou love me ? 
Love like ours shall conquer death ; 
Yea, I know thy love is surer, 
Stronger, warmer, holier, purer. 
And I know that thou dost wait 
Ever by the golden gate. 



ui 
PAKTED. 

No smile of mine, oh, loved and lost, 

Can lure thy resting feet 
From o*er the silent river, crossed 

When night and morning meet. 
The night is mine, the dim, obscure. 

Uncertain light of stars ; 
The dawn is thine, the perfect, pure. 
That glads the happy souls secure 

Within heaven's pearly bars. 
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No tear of mine can win thine eye, 

Love-dried for evermore, 
To weep with olden sympathy 

My lonely sorrows o'er. 
Yet well my tears might cease to &.11, 

To think, however deep 
Or wild the tide of hnman woe, 
Its depth and strength thon canst not know 

And therefore canst not weep. 

No cry of mine can pierce the cloud. 

To reach thy raptured ear ; 
The alleluias are too loud, 

The choral hymn too clear ; 
The pause 'twixt symphony and song 

The rippling river fills, 
And melody is borne along 
By every breeze that plays among 

The everlasting hills. 

No smile, no tear, no cry of mine, 

Can reach thee where thou art ; 
Thy being, merged in life divine. 

Hath lost its mortal part. 
Thy human sighs, thy human tears. 

Are stayed for evermore ; 
Thy human wishes, hopes, and fears. 
Are all too weak for those bright sp) 

Thy human life is o'er. 
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IV 
UNFORGOTTEN. 

I MABYEL much that truest hearts, 

When healed firom deep regret. 
Will join again life's severed parts, 

And oftentimes forget. 
As if thej thonght Love could not keep 

His own dear memories green, 
Except the eyes for ever weep 

For woe o'er what has been, 
And so they lull the past to sleep, 

Because its touch is keen. 

It is not so, oh, loved and lost. 

In this lorn heart of mine ; 
Wild as it is and tempest-tossed, 

Each pulse is wholly thine. 
Within its closure lone and deep. 

Thy tender image lies. 
And oft regret would wake to weep 

The loss of such a prize ; 
But time and pride have bade me keep 

The water from mine eyes. 
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Thou art no memory of the past, 

Though years on years have fled 
Since, for thy fondest look and last, 

I knelt beside thy bed. 
Freed from its prison-house of clay 

When earth received her part. 
Thy human weakness passed away, 

My guardian saint thou art. 
An unseen presence every day 

Thy livest in my heart. 

My dove, gone home to God's safe nest, 

From off life's stormy sea ; 
My flower, that withered on my breast ; 

When shall I come to thee ? 
I know thou art not far away, 

For echoes of thy song 
Will often haunt me when I pray ; 

But love and grief are strong. 
And I am weary night and day : 

My love, how long — how long ? 
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VALENTINE'S DAY, 
I 

MEMORIES. 

St. Valentine's morning : a sweet-scented letter 
Lies by my daughter Evangeline's plate. 
She's copying music ; but, ah ! I know better 
What waked her so early, who always wakes late. 

Now gently she rises, her feigned task over, 
And takes np the letter with nonchalant air, 
As though from a milliner rather than lover. 
Ah ! blushing Evangeline, what have you there ? 

Her quick, hasty turn of the paper discloses 
The closely-penned verses, whose import I know ; 
And I catch a stray glimpse of the bright-coloured 

roses 
That wander above them, around, and below. 
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I silently watch her, and memory ranges 
Back o'er the years that lie bnried and cold ; 
I sweep them aside with their manifold changes, 
And stand in the beaatiftd sunshine of old. 

As thought afber thought through fond memory 

rushes, 
The room is transformed to a wood-bower green, 
The merle and the mavis duet in the bushes, 
And carols the lark in the heavens serene. 

Evangeline's face, with its blushes all burning, 
Gives place to another as dear and as ^Eiir ; 
I stretch out my hands with a passionate yearning. 
But all the bright vision has melted in air. 

My darling ! my darling ! the snow-drifks are lying 
Thy quiet grave over, this Valentine's Day. 
My darling ! my darling ! the lone years are flying, 
My footsteps are feeble, my hair is all grey. 

The bright hues of life become fainter and fainter, 
My yearning for thee groweth mighty and strong ; 
We shall meet in the mansions where death cannot 

enter. 
And, oh, my lost darling, it will not be long. 
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II 
A CHILDISH KELIC. 

A LITTLE, tattered, faded thing 

Lies on iny desk to-day : 
A quaint and childisli valentine. 
It came from one whose love was mine 

In playtime far away. 

It came in days when fairy lore 
Had yet the power to charm ; 
When evil was not understood, 
When pastime was onr greatest good, 
And task- work chief est harm ; 

When earth was bounded by the fields 

In which we walked and played ; 
When life's sublime, sad mysteries, 
Were hidden from our wondering eyes ; 
When darkness made afraid. 
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Onr love was open as the day, 
Thongh childish it was tme, 

And he was twelve and I was seven ; 

We never said that love was heaven, 
Yet heaven seemed near ns too. 

My brown-eyed, bright- haired, boyish love, 
The seas have rolled between 

My life and thine this many a year ; 

Bnt I have still a tender tear, 
To keep thy memory green. 

He sailed away, a bonnie youth 
(Oar passion then was dead) ; 
The years went by, till it befell 
One day I heard that he was well, 
And rich, and newly-wed. 

Grod bless thee in thy far-off home ! 

Though we are parted wide, 
That childish love of thine and mine. 
Expressed in this old valentine. 

Has never wholly died. 
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i:i 
FADED TKEASURE. 

* Flowers may fade^ hut true lore never ! ' 

Ban the motto ronnd the wreath, 
But the love has gone for ever, 

Slain by parting worse than death. 

* To the one I love,' was written 

Half-way down the blossomed sheet ; 
Gazing thereupon, sore smitten, 
I the words with weeping greet. 

Here with gold the page was garnished, 
And with blue forget-me-not ; 

Flowers and gold are torn and tarnished, 
All the olden love forgot. 

Bed the fire-light gleams around me. 

Lighting up the dear old room : 

Am I bound by ties that bound me 

In the heyday of my bloom ? 

x2 
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Shall I hoard this faded treasnre ? 

Keep this thing that vexes so ? 
Love, one love, has found its measure, 

Since the days of long ago. 

Shall I give to fiery keeping 
Of the flames, this record old 

Of a love that, spite of weeping. 
Prayer, and sacrifice, grew cold ? 

Shall I watch the red flames brighten 
0*er its faded gold and gloss P 

Nay ; I feel my heart-strings tighten 
But to think of such a loss. 

I will keep my faded treasure, 

Gold, forget-me-nots, and wreath : 

If one love had stinted measure, 
One is measureless till death. 
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IV 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 

OuB love, dear love, is not so joung 

As in the olden time, 
When errant fancy fondly stmng 

Full many a joyous rhyme ; 
Our inmost thoughts no longer rush 

Impetuous each to each, 
No longer flow, like streamlets' gnsh, 

The rapid tides of speech ; 
Our early dreams have taken wings, 

And floated from our reach. 

No longer glows upon the cheek 

A sudden blush like flame. 
When careless stranger- voices speak 

The best-beloved name ; 
No longer swells the fluttering heart 

When one loved step draws near, 
No more we feel the sickening smarfc 

Of foolish lovers' fear, 
Our lips forego the lovers' smile. 

Our eyes the lovers' tear. 



A 
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Ah dearest ! we have left behind 

The snnny, golden days, 
And many a blighting antomn wind 

Has swept life's leafy ways. 
Onr springtime bloom has &ded long, 

Our snmmer coold not last, 
But love's true pnlses beat as strong 

As in that idle past, 
Thongh in life's harvest-field to-day 

Onr working-lot is cast. 

Our hands that once with roses playect 

Are seamed with homely toil ; 
Our linked spirits, nna&aid, 

BlAve braved the world's tnrmoil. 
Our love, once prodigal of vows. 

Has one sweet golden sign. 
And beautifies the wide, old house. 

Which is my home and thine : 
One life, one love, one heaven, are ours 

My life-long Valentine. 
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WAITING. 

Now since we two have counted up the cost 
And pain of waiting till our cliance is fonnd 
(Some broader chance than any we have lost 
Mnst come to meet ns as the years go round) ; 
And since we know each heart will stand the test 
Of absence and of waiting ; since we know 
That all love's whirl of passion and unrest 
Was calmed for us by duty long ago ; 
And since we know the past is past beyond recall, 
We mnst accept the fruit of its mistake, 
And trust the dim ' to come ' to give us all 
We dare not covet now for honour's sake ; 
And till that sure time comes, dear love, we must 
In God, in love, and in each other trust. 
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And it will dawn for ns, that happy day, 
When love shall overleap whatever lies 
Between oar lives, and we shall find onr way 
To joys repaying every sacrifice. 
We have so little in the present now, 
We have so mnch to hope from time to come, 
We can afford to wait ; our true-love vow 
Binds us for ever, though our lips be dumb. 
We take our stand upon each other's faith, 
We know each other to be true as steel. 
We hold each other's future ; life or death 
Can neither mar nor alter aught we feel. 
We work aparfc, till Love, our harvest's lord, 
To reap our fruit together gives the word. 
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WISHES. 

'Wish ' — jnst fonr letters joined by rule together, 
Making a little word we often use, 
A word so ligbt, the breath that stirs a feather 
Will easily prononnce it when we choose. 
Our wishes — some are only careless turnings 
From one thing to another, fancy-fraught ; 
But some are nourished by the keenest yearnings 
That ever had their birth in human thought. 

Some are so pure, that eyes of angels ever 
Are suppliant as they kneel around the throne, 
Laying our prayers before the great Life-Giver, 
Beset with words too grand to be our own ; 
And some are cherished in the heart's recesses. 
Like violets blooming in the deepest shade, 
And scarce the nearest to our own heart guesses 
How sweet that wish its dwelling-place has made. 
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And some are radiant as the summer morning ; 
These draw their buoyancy from hope's deep wells, 
And sit, as on a throne, the heart adorning, 
Weaving from all around their own bright spells. 
Some, like the unseen diamond, rough and lonely, 
Hope never polishes nor beautifies. 
Yet these are precious, though as longings only, 
And oft we think of them with tearful eyes. 



Some stand alone within our restless bosoms, 
Ruling their little separate share apart, 
While others, passing by life's sweetest blossoms, 
Erect sole empire in the longing heart. 
Some make us lonely, sorrowful, and fearful. 
And others, discontented, proud, and cold ; 
Some by their keenness lead us, prayerful, tearful, 
Back to the burning altar- fires of old ; 



Back to the shrine our blindness had deserted. 

Back to the G-od who ever hears and sees, 

Back to the innocence of days departed. 

Oh, God be thanked that wishes such as these 

Remain ungranted, since but for the sorrow 

Of hungry longing, all unsatisfied, 

We might forget the source from whence to borrow 

The gold of patience, seven times purified. 
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Oh, well it is that stronger hands and purer 
Than oars must hold the balance of onr years. 
So that each wish He smiles upon is sorer. 
Although it seem withholden firom our tears ; 
If not the very one we seek with weeping 
(God seeth not as man sees, fond and blind), 
We know all dearest gifts are in His keeping, 
And as we trust Him we shall treasure find. 
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YE STEED AY. 

If you had spoken yesterday 

The words you say to-night, 
You think I should have turned away 

In anger and afiright ; 
And yet I gave you yesterday 

A love as deep and strong 
As that you vowed to keep for me 

Throughout your whole life long. 

You thought me worthy yesterday 

To take your honoured name : 
I make it closer mine to-night 

By sharing in its shame. 
The love I gave you yesterday 

Is yours through wrong or right ; 
The vow I vowed you yesterday 

I take not back to-night. 
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The world that praised yon yesterday, 

Stands now yonr foe confest ; 
And I who loved yon yesterday, 

Mnst I change like the rest ? 
Ah ! no ; yon gave me yesterday 

A woman's dearest right, 
To soothe and comfort ; and I claim 

My privilege to-night. 

Yonr good report of yesterday, 

The world has turned to ill ; 
And I have changed since yesterday — 

I love you better still. 
We stood in sunshine yesterday, 

Love-sunshine, warm and bright ; 
And where hate's deepest shadows fall, 

I'll stand with you to-night. 
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ZULU LAND, 



June 1, 1879. 



Another lif0"for England is laid down 
In that far country under southern skies ; 
A young life bom to heirship of a crown, 
A life close-linked with nations' destinies. 
The lineal heir of one whose mighty hand 
Seized kingly sceptre, and with kingly state 
Ruled among nations, lies in foreign lard, 
Done to swift death by savage, heathen hate. 
Not in mid-strife, when laurels were to win. 
With glorious colours waving overhead, 
Not in the battle's grand, exciting din, 
Found he, a soldier true, a soldier's bed ; 
But, craft- encompassed, yielded his last breath, 
Outmatched by numbers, to untimely death. 
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JrNB 20, 1879. 

Across fair Kentish meadows comes a wail : 

There is a widow weeping lone to-day. 

Not swiflest retribution can avail 

To bid that bitter, broken weeping stay ; 

But England's tears drop fast beside thine own, 

Bereaved Empress ! England feels thy smart. 

Not in thy palmy days of crown and throne 

Wert thon so near unto her rugged heart 

As now, sore weeping o*er thy brave young son, 

So lately parted from thy tender kiss. 

We took thy precious gift, thine only one ; 

Thou gavest all thy store in giving this. 

England is powerless thy grief to stay. 

But her great heart aches with thine heart to-day. 
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CLOSED. 

These is a page in memory's book 
I mean to close to-night, 

On which I never more will look 
By sun or candle-light ; 

But once before I turn it over, 

Before I close and clasp the cover, 
It most be read aright. 

I shall have need of conr^e strong* 
Of steadfastness and care, 

Of stem resolve and patience long, 
The record is not fair ; 

Bat once before I turn it over, 

Before I close and clasp the cover, 
I'll read the writing there 



322 CLORED. 

I had a jewel in my hand 

When this fnll page was white; 

LoTe waited on my least command, 
To minister delight. 

Ah me I the page I hnrry over, 

In haste to close and clasp the cover, 
Is lustreless to-night. 



I had a garland on my brow, 
When this sad page was bare. 

Of roses plucked from love's red bough, 
And woven with love's care : 

The page is dim, I turn it over, 

Not keenest vision can discover 
A trace of rose-bloom there. 



Love ruled the kingdom of my soul 
When this dark page was clean, 

He waved his sceptre of control 
The world and me between ; . 

But on the page I hurry over, 

No gleam of sunshine I discover, 
No trace of love is seen. 
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Wliere is the comelj jewel now. 

That sparkled in jdj hand ? 
Where is the garland for mj brow, 

Bose- wreathed at mj command ? 
Where is the life that love roled over ? 
Where is the love, and where the lover. 

Since aU alone I stand ? 



There came a day whereon I knew 

The jewel I had found 
Was not a diamond, clear and tme, 

From love's bright, sparkling round ; 
The test of sorrow did discover 
The worthless stone : my dream was over ; 

False love was straight uncrowned. 

Upon that summer day there fell 

A canker on my wreath ; 
The scented blooms I loved so well 

Were blighted by a breath. 
Bains fell, loud stormy winds blew over, 
And bitterest tears could not recover 

The roses done to death. 



324 GLOBED. 

There came a daj when my sick soul 
WeDt craving to Love's throne 

For comfort in her deadly dole, 
Bnt that false king was g^ne. 

I was bereft of love and lover ; 

The great storm thnndered, raged, pass*d 
And I stood np alone. 



* Now since/ said I, ' my gem was glass, 

My rose-wreath cankered deep ; 
Now since my plighted love, alas ! 

His promise did not keep ; 
What do I, since my life is over, 
But close the book, and clasp the cover, 
And lull my heart to sleep ? * 



But my young heart spake bravely ont 

At that sad, solemn time : 
' Though clouds of misery and doubt 

Have dimmed my summer prime. 
The clouds will break, the rain pass over ; 
Life is not lost for loss of lover. 

And patience is sublime.' 



I took food eoaaad of mj beut. 

To lidp Be m nj woe ; 
I thoat the aoiple, working put 

A dir— irr caapol know. 
Lore^s falotled page I knnried oTcar : 
I nid, as dose I da^ied tiie oo¥er, 
'Mjfifeislietarso.' 



From m J fidse gem the bistre fled 
When tiied hj sorrow's test ; 

I wear the pearl of peace instead 
Upon a quiet breast : 

The poor, past jMige, I torn it over. 

And as I close and dasp the oover, 
Mj spirit is at rest. 



The flowers that crowned my youthful brow 

Were cankered at the heart : 
I wear no rosy garland now. 

Nor thorn, with cmel smart : 
But hope new blossoms may discover, 
And still content's white wreaths wave over 

My life's meek, better part 



826 GLOBED. 

False Love once ruled wiih cruel swaj 

The empire of m j soul ; 
But he forsook his throne one day. 

And I grew straightwaj whole. 
The heart deserted hj false lover, 
Crod's angelSy Truth and Bight, reign over 

With mighty, firm oontroL 



From this dark page in memory's book 

I torn away to-night. 
Upon it nevermore to look 

By snn or candle-light ; 
But as I gently turn it over, 
And while I close and clasp the cover, 

I say, ' Gk>d led me right.' 
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